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The  action  of  the  play  tal-es  place  in  a  flat  at 
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Afjent,  R.  Golding  Bright,  20  Green  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  London,  W.  C,  from  whom 
all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 
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THE   FIRST   ACT 

The  Scene  represents  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker's  drawivg- 
room  at  Crediton  Court,  Kensington.  There  are 
windoivs  at  the  back  looking  on  to  the  street.  On 
the  right  is  a  door  leading  from  the  hall  ;  on  the 
left  a  door  leading  into  the  dining-room.  The 
furniture  is  in  excellent  taste  of  a  comnionplcice 
sort.  On  the  ivalls  are  aittotypes  after  old  Italian 
masters.  There  is  good  china  in  the  cabinets. 
The  chairs  are  covered  with  very  pretty  chintz.  It 
is  the  kind  of  drawi)ig-room  which  every  woman 
of  the  dipper  middle  class  has  in  London.  It  is 
agreeable  to  tlte  eye,  unorigi7ial,  artistic,  and 
itiexpensive. 

At  a  bridge-table  are  ^ylaying  Mrs,  Dallas-Baker, 
Emily  Chapman,  Mrs.  Otto  Rosenberg,  a7id 
Algernon  Peppercorn.  It  is  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Rose — Mrs.  Dallas-Baker — is  a  pretty,  fair  woman 
of  thirty.  Her  rnan7iers  are  rather  affected.  She  is 
beautifally  dressed.  Algy  Peppercorn  is  iioo  or 
three  years  younger.  He  is  a  very  smart  young  man, 
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clean-shaven,  groomed  with  the  greatest  care;  he 
looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  fashion- 
]jlate.  He  never  sits  down  loithout  p^dling  up  his 
trousers  so  that  they  shoidd  not  hag  at  the  knee, 
and  he  always  makes  sure  that  he  is  not  going  to 
criunple  the  tails  of  his  coat.  Mrs.  Otto  Rosen- 
berg is  a  ])retty,  rosy-cheeked  young  looman,  icith 
golden  hair  elaborately  arranged.  She  is  gorgeously 
goivned.  Emily  Chapman  is  a  looman  of  thirty - 
two,  older  than  the  others,  u'ho  are  her  contem- 
poraries, both  in  manner  and  appearance.  She  is 
dark,  rather  haggard,  and  loith  a  worn  look  loh  ichshe 
tries  to  conceal  by  making  up  her  eyes  and  reddening 
her  cheeks.     She  also  is  eiyensii'ely  dressed. 

When  the  curtain  rises  the  hand  is  half  played. 
Emily  Chapman  is  playing  the  two  hands. 
Algy  is  dummy.  Two  tricks  are  p>layed  in 
silence. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

How  did  you  know  I  had  that  queen  ? 

Emily. 

IDryly.]  I'd  taken  the  precautio  n  to  look  over  your 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

Rose. 

[Irritably  to  Mrs.  Otto.]   Why  on  earth  you  led 
that  I  cannot  understand. 

Emily. 
D'you  want  to  go  on  ? 
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Rose. 

You  don't  think  you're  going  to  get  the  rest  ? 

Emily. 
You  haven't  got  a  look  in. 

Rose. 
We'll  play  them  out. 

Emily. 

[^Shrugging  her  shoulders.]  You're  only  wasting 
time. 

Mrs,  Otto. 

I  always  like  to  play  the  hand  right  out.  One 
never  knows  what's  going  to  happen. 

Emily. 
That  depends  on  how  one  plays. 

Rose. 

[Throwing  doivn  her  cards.]  You  can  have  them. 
But  if  you  hadn't  finessed  your  ten  we  should  have 
got  another. 

Emily. 

But,  good  heavens,  I  could  tell  that  she'd  got  the 
knave. 

Rose. 

[Rather  vexed.]   I  don't  see  how. 

Emily. 
Because  I  happen  to  know  bridge. 
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Algy. 


You're  a  perfect  tei'ror.     I  must  .say  I  prefer  to  be 
your  partner  than  your  adversary. 

Emily. 

You  must  expect  me  to  play  pretty  well.     After 
all,  it's  my  only  means  of  livelihood. 

[Rose  yives  o  little  hitter  lamjh. 

Emily. 

YjrOod-nat%iredly?\  I  said  that  because  I  knew  it  was 
on  the  tip  of  your  tongue,  Rose  dear. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
What  do  they  score  that  time  ? 

Emily. 
Twenty-four  below  and  thirty  above. 

Rose. 
"We've  saved  the  game  at  all  events. 

Emily. 
[JIandivg  the  cards  to  Mrs.  Otto.]  Shall  I  cut  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 
Oh,  thanks. 

Algy. 

I  say,  Rose,  what  about  tea  2 

(Mrs.  Otto  deals. 
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Rose. 
If  you'll  ring  the  bell,  Smith  will  bring  it. 

Algy. 
All  right.  [He  goes  to  the  hell  and  rings. 

Rose. 
Nothing  will  save  us  but  hearts  or  no  trumps. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I'm  not  going  no-trumps  on  three  knaves  and  a 
ten,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Emily. 
At  this  stage  of  the  rubber  you  should. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
[^Picking  wp  her  cards?^  Hearts. 

Rose. 
I  hope  you've  got  something,  partner. 

Algy. 
Shall  I  play  ? 

Emily. 
Please. 

\Ile  plays  a  card,  and  Rose  ^>r<fe  doiim  her 
hand.  Smith  comes  in.  She  is  a  tall 
handsome  ivoman  of  ttoenty.  She  holds 
herself  ivell.     She   vxdks   xvith   grace  and 
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dignity.  She  is  fair.  It  is  obvio^is  that 
she  has  perfect  health  of  mind  and  body. 
Her  manners  are  collected  and  reserved. 
She  is  dressed  in  black,  ivith  the  apron  and 
cap  of  a  smart  pa^'lourmaid. 

Rose. 
[Getting  up.]     Bring  the  tea,  .Smith. 

Smith. 
Very  good,  ma'am. 

[Smith  unfolds  an  occasional  table  and  jjK'Is  a 
cloth  upon  it. 

Hose. 
Have  you  got  Mr.  Fieeman's  room  ready? 

Smith. 
Yes,  ma'am.  \^SIte  goes  out. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Rose. 
Tom. 

[Emily  looks  up  quickly,  catches  Rose's  eye,  and 
looks  away. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
Your  brother  ? 

Rose. 

[^Looking  at  Emily  ivith  a  smile.]  Yes,  he's  coming- 
back  to-day. 
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Mrs.  Otto. 
Aren't  you  awfully  excited  ? 

Rose. 
Do  you  think  I  look  it  ? 

Emily. 

You  can't  expect  to  play  bi'idge  if  you  talk  all  the 
time. 

Algy. 
Thank  goodness,  here's  tea. 

[Smith  comes  in  ivith  a  ti-ay  on  which  are  tea 
things.  She  goes  out  and  covies  in  again 
with  calces,  bread  and  butter,  and  scones. 

[Exit. 

Rose. 

[Going  back  to  the  table.]  I'm  afraid  I  gave  you  a 
rotten  hand. 

Mbs.  Otto. 
I  hadn't  a  chance. 

Emily. 

All  the  rest  are  mine.         [She  puts  down  her  hand. 

Algy. 
That's  game  and  rubber. 

Rose. 
You  really  have  extraordinary  luck,  Emily. 
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Emily. 

[Adding    tip    the    score.]     There's    nothing    in    it. 
Twenty-two  shillings. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
I  haven't  started  to  add  yet. 

Rose. 
[Who  has  been  adding.']     Twenty -two  shillings. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
We'd  better  settle  up,  hadn't  Ave  ? 

Rose. 
We  can  go  on  after  tea. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
I  thought  you'd  want  to  get  rid  of  us. 

Rose. 
Why? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

At  what  time  d'you  expect  your  brother  ? 

Rose. 

I  forget.     He  did  wire.     At  what   time   was   it, 
Algy? 

[Aloy  gets  wp  and  fetches  a  telegram  that  is  on 
a  desk. 
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Algy. 
His  train  gets  in  at  Waterloo  at  4.50. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
But  aren't  you  going  to  meet  him  ? 

Rose. 

[With  a  short  laugh ^  Good  heavens,  no.  Why 
on  earth  should  I  stand  about  a  draughty  station  for 
half  an  hour? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

But  you  haven't  seen  him  for  ten  years. 

Rose. 
Eight,  to  be  precise. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

When  Otto  goes  over  to  Paris  for  a  week  on 
business  I  always  meet  him  when  he  comes  back. 

Algy. 
Doesn't  it  bore  you  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 
Yes,  but  Otto  seems  to  think  I  ought  to. 

Emily. 
Germans  are  so  sentimental. 
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Mrs.  Otto. 

1  wish  you  wouldn't  call  him  a  German,  Emily. 
He's  been  naturalised  for  ten  years. 

Rose. 

I'm  sure  Tom  would  hate  me  to  go  to  meet  him 
just  as  much  as  I  should  hate  going.  I  think  you'll 
like  him,  Algy.     He's  really  rather  funny  sometimes. 

Algy. 
I  forget  what  he's  been  doing  out  there  ? 

Rose. 

Oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  I  know  very  little  about 
him,  you  know.  He's  written  to  me  once  or  twice  a 
year,  but  I'm  always  so  busy,  I  never  seem  to  have 
time  to  answer  his  letters.  I  believe  he's  been  farm- 
ing in  Rhodesia  lately. 

Algy. 
That  sounds  a  cheerful  occupation. 

Emily. 

Haven't  you  a  glass  in  here,  Rose?  I  want  to 
aiTange  my  veil. 

Rose. 

No,  Algy  insisted  on  our  taking  it  out.  I  forget 
why. 

Algy, 

I  hate  looking-glasses  in  a  drawing-i-oom.  It's  so 
beastly  suburban. 
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Emily. 


D'you    mind    if    I    go    to   your    loom,  Kose  ?      It 
harasses  me  to  think  that  my  hat  is  crooked. 

RosK. 

It's  not  at  all,  but  go  by  all  means.     You  know 
your  way,  don't  you  ? 

Emily. 
Thank  you.  \Slie  goes  out. 

Algy. 
I  think  shes  rather  overdone  it  to-day. 

Rose. 

I  hope  to  goodness  she's  not  going  to  put  any  more 
on.     Her  eyes  are  too  dreadful. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
It's  a  pity  she  makes  up  so  much. 

Rose. 

She  began  it  after  hei-  last  engagement  was  broken 
oft"  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  broken  heart. 

Algy, 

I   feel   the  psychological   moment  is  approaching 
when  her  hair  will  turn  scailet. 

Rose. 

I    should   think    that'll    come    the   next   time  her 
matrimonial  schemes  go  wiong. 
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Mrs.  Otto. 
.She  luis  been  dreadfully  unlucky,  poor  thing. 

RosK. 
You  know  she  was  engsiged  to  Tom,  don't  you? 

Mrs.  OiTo. 
No? 

Rose. 

That's  why  it's  so  funny  they're  meeting  to-day. 
She  gave  me  such  a  look  when  I  mentioned  his  name. 
I  wonder  if  she  thinks  he'll  do  after  all? 

Mrs.  Otto, 

Did  they  break  it  off? 

RosK. 

Oh,  when  Tom  was  hammered  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  Emily  very  wisely  sent  him  about  his 
business. 

Algy. 

Modern  love  has  a  very  delicate  constitution.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  stand  a  shock  like  that. 

Rose. 

She  consoled  herself  by  getting  engaged  to  a  man 
in  the  Army.  And  after  they'd  been  engaged  for 
two  or  three  years  he  was  killed  somehow  or  other. 
Such  a  bore  for  her !  I  believe  he  was  quite  well  off. 

Algy. 
And  was  it  after  that  she  began  to  louge? 
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Rose. 

Oh,  no,  she  only  powdered  after  that.  She  didn't 
rouge  till  after  the  Jew.  You  don't  mind  my  calling 
him  a  Jew,  darling,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Oh,  no.  You  know,  Otto  doesn't  mind  being  a  Jew 
at  all.     He  says  it's  such  a  passport  to  good  society. 

Rose. 

The  Jew  was  positively  tragic.  He  was  frightfully 
rich,  and  he  used  to  give  her  lovely  things.  »She  was 
delighted.  You  see,  she  was  at  least  twenty-seven 
then,  and  she  was  beginning  to  be  rather  nervous. 
And  suddenly,  just  when  they  were  going  to  be 
married  he  was  made  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case, 
and  when  it  was  all  over  he  went  to  Emily  and  said 
that  as  he'd  ruined  the  woman  and  she'd  lost  her 
position  and  heaven  knows  what,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  mai-ry  her. 

Algy. 

And  Emily  was  left  in  the  cart  ? 

Rose. 

She's  thirty-two  now  if  she's  a  day,  and  my 
impression  is  that  she'd  accept  a  chimney-sweep 
if  he  asked  her. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I  suppose  she's  a  great  friend  of  yours,  isn't  she  ? 
Rose. 

Oh,  yes,  I'm  devoted  to  lier.  ...  Of  course  we  all 
know  she  hasn't  a  farthing. 
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Algy. 

Personally  I  think  she  plays  bridge  a  great  deal 
too  well. 

Rose. 

I  only  ask  her  if  I  can't  get  anybody  else  to  make 
a  fourth.  She  always  wins,  and  I  find  it  quite  hax'd 
enough  to  pay  for  my  own  frocks ;  I  don't  want  to 
pay  for  hers. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

She  really  dresses  very  nicely,  doesn't  she  ? 

Rose. 

I  often  wonder  if  it's  only  on  bridge  that  she  does 
it. 

Algy. 

At  all  events  let  us  believe  the  worst  about  her. 

[Emily  comes  back. 
Emily. 

Well,  have  you  been  tearing  my  character  to  pieces  ? 

Rose. 
[Impitde7ith/].  We  haven't  left  you  a  shred,  darling. 

Emily. 

I  thought  not.  I  felt  I  must  choose  between  my 
veil  and  my  character  when  I  left  you. 

Rose. 

You  wisely  chose  the  more  important.  [As  the 
rlnor  opens.]     Ah,  here  comes  my  lord  and  master. 
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[Herbert  Dallas- Baker  comes  in.  He  is  a 
stout,  bald  man  of  fortij-five,  easy-going, 
rather  jy^mpous,  couimonplace,  and  very 
well  satisjied  vnth  his  position  of  King's 
Counsel.     He  is  clean-shaven. 

Dallas-Baker. 

How    d'you    do  ?      \_TJe   shakes   hands    vith     Mrs, 
Otto  and  Emily.]     HuUoa,  Algy  ! 

Algy. 
Hulloa ! 

Rose. 

You've  just  come  in  time  for  tea. 

Dallas-Baker. 

There  was  nothing  doing  in  chambers,  so  I  thought 
I'd  come  back  and  see  if  there  was  any  bridge  going. 

[Rose  gives  him  tea  and  he  sits  down. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
You  can  take  my  place,  I  shall  have  to  be  going. 

Rose. 
Oh,  nonsense.     "We'll  cut  out. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[To  Rose.]   I  suppose  your  brother  hasn't  turned 
up  yet  ? 

Rose. 

No,  I  dare  say  his  train's  late. 
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Dallas-IUker. 

\l'o  Mks.  Otto.]  It's  rather  funny,  I've  never  f^een 
him,  you  know.  I  didn't  meet  Rose  till  after  he 
went  out  to  the  Ca[)e. 

Ro.sE. 

He's  one  of  those  restful  people  who  take  nothin^^ 
seriously.     He  has  no  morals  and  no  conscience. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
He  sounds  perfectly  delightful. 

Rose. 

On  the  other  liand,  he  has  a  very  neat  gift  for 
repartee  and  a  very  keen  sense  of  humour. 

Algy. 
Which  is  much  more  useful  in  a  wicked  world. 

Emily. 
He  may  have  changed  in  eight  years. 

Rose. 

Oh,  I'm  sure  he  hasn't.  Ile'll  be  just  the  same 
flippant,  carele.ss,  delicious  creature  he  always  was. 

Dallas-Baker. 
And  what  have  i/oa  been  doing  to-day,  Algy? 

Algy. 
Oh,  we've  had  rather  a  busy  day,  haven't  we,  Rose  ? 
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Rose. 
We  have  rather. 

Algy. 

I  rolled  up  about  eleven  and  took  Rose  to  have  a 
frock  tried  on. 

Rose. 

Algy's  perfectly  invaluable  at  a  dressmaker's.    He's 
so  full  of  ideas. 

Algy. 

If  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  I  do  know  a  thing 
or  two  about  frocks. 

Mrs,  Otto, 

\^Vith  a  laugh.]     I  wonder  what  Otto  would  say  if 
I  took  a  young  man  to  help  me  try  on  a  new  frock. 

Dallas-Baker, 

[  With  a  glance  at  Rose's  dress.]  I  suppose  it  depends 
on  the  result. 

Rose. 

I  think  Otto  sounds  leather  suburban, 

Mrs.  Otto. 
He's  not  exactly  suburban.  He's  Maida  Vale. 

Algy, 

After  that  we  came  back  here  and  lunched  and 
we've  played  bridge  ever  since. 

Rose, 
I  do  think  London's  so  tiring. 
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Emily. 

If  we  want  to  have  another  rubber  before  dinner 
we  ought  not  to  waste  any  nioie  time. 

\Tlie]i  yet  up  and  come  to  the  bridge-table. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I'm  not   going  to  play   any   more.     I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  time. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Ai'e  you  sure  I'm  not  driving  you  away  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Not  a  bit.     I'll  just  wait  a  few  minutes  and   .see 
what  hands  you've  got,  and  then  I  must  fly. 

Emily. 
Let's  cut  for  deal.  \_Theij  cut. 

Dallas-Baker. 
You  and  I,  Miss  Chapman. 

Emily. 
Yes.  \_They  sit  down  and  Rose  deals. 

Dallas-Baker. 
Are  you  weak  and  weak  i 

Emily. 
1  am. 

Dallas -Baker. 
So  am  I. 
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Emily. 
You  don't  mind  light  no-tiumpers,  do  you  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 
No. 

Emily. 

It's  the  only  way  to  make  money. 

Algy. 
You  put  the  fear  of  God  into  me,  Miss  Chapman. 

EosE. 

I  say,  it'll  be  an  awful  bore  if  Tom  comes  before 
we've  finished  the  rubber. 

Algy. 

A   merciful  Providence   is   always  good    to   card- 
players. 

Rose. 

I^othing  will  induce  me  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
hand. 

[^Having  finished   dealing^    she   looks   at   her 
hand. 

Rose. 
Hearts. 

Emily. 
Shall  I  play  to  hearts,  partner? 

Dallas-Baker. 
Please  do. 
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[Emily  puts  doion  a  card.  The  door  opens  and 
Smith  comes  in  to  announce  Thomas 
Freeman.  He  comes  in  immediatehj  after 
her,  temjoestiiously ,  loith  his  hat  and  coat  on 
and  a  rug  over  his  arm.  He  is  a  well-set-up 
man  of  thirty -five,  hig,  inuscidar,and  strong. 
He  has  a  hearty,  enthusiastic  manner  and 
a  boyish  laugh.  He  is  dressed  in  loose 
tweeds,  quite  tvell-cut,  but  not  smartly. 


Mr.  Freeman, 
Rose. 


Smith. 

Freeman, 

Rose. 


Tactless  creature !     Why  couldn't  you  wait  till  I 
was  dummy  ? 

Freeman. 


Rose. 


Rose. 


Why  on  earth  d'you  bring  all  your  luggage  in  with 
you  ?  [  With  a  little  laugh  of  vexation.]  I  do  hate 
people  who  come  into  my  drawing-room  with  hats  and 
coats. 

[Freeman,  stopped  in  his  rush  towards  her, 
stands  quite  still,  looking  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment.    Smith  comes  forward. 

Smith. 

Shall  I  take  your  coat,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 

\]Vith  a  2)leasani  smile.]  If  you  wouldn't  mind. 
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[^He  takes  it  off  and  she  disetiiharrasses  hhii  of' 
his  rug  and  his  hat.    She  takes  them  au'ay. 

KOSE. 

\^Lookin(j  at  dummy's  hand,  ivhich  Algy  has  jAacedj 
on  the  table.^     Let  nie  see  wliat  you've  got  first. 

[Freeman  v)ith  a  smile  goes  to  her,  takes  the 
cards  out  of  her  hand,  turns  her  roinid, 
lifts  her  out  of  her  chair,  and  kisses  her. 

Freeman. 
Rose,  I've  not  seen  you  for  tight  years. 

Rose. 
Don't  be  idiotic,  Tom. 

Freeman, 
Come,  give  me  a  kiss. 

Rose. 

[T'o  the  othn'S.]  I'm  awfully  sorry,  I  had  no  idea  my 
brother  was  going  to  be  so  demonsti"ative. 

Kmilv. 
We'd  better  give  the  game  up. 

Rose. 

I  suppose  you  had  a  rotten  hand.      /  had  a  particu- 
larly good  one. 
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Freeman. 

\^Drawing  her  towards  him.^  Don't  talk  so  much, 
Rose.     Give  me  a  kiss. 

Rose. 

[Smiling,  hut  rather  jmt  out^  You'x'e  like  a.  bull  in  a 
china-shop. 

[.VAe  kisses  him,  and  he,  taking  her  in  his  arms, 
holds  her  to  him. 

Freeman. 

D'you  know,  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits. 
I  was  afraid  you  were  ill  when  I  didn't  see  you  at  the 
station. 

Rose. 

You  didn't  expect  me  to  come  and  meet  you, 
did  you  ? 

Freeman. 

Of  course  I  did,  you  selfish  little  beast.  [With  a 
gay  laugh.]  But  it  doesn't  matter.  [As  she  tries  to  get 
aioxy  from  him.]  No,  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go. 
By  George,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Rose. 

You're  making  everybody  feel  very  uncomfortable 
and  me  perfectly  absurd. 

Freeman. 
[Releasing  her,  loith  a  smile.]  I  apologise. 
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Rose. 


If  I'd  known  he  was  going  to  behave  in  this  way 
I'd  have  received  him  in  strict  privacy. 

Freeman. 

[Going  up  to  Algy  ivith  ovtstretched  hand.]  I 
suppose  you're  my  brother-in-law. 

Algy. 

I'm  delighted  to  shake  hands  with  you,  but  I 
haven't  that  honour. 

Rose. 
This  is  Herbert. 

Freeman, 

[Rather  tcoken  ahcich,  and  shaking  hands  toith 
DAfiLAS- Baker.]  Oh  !  You — you  might  have  sent  me  a 
photograph. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  find  as  one  grows  older  the  camera  has  no  great 
attraction  foi-  one. 

Rose. 

And  this  is  Emily  Chapman.  You  remember  her, 
don't  you  ? 

Freeman. 

\_Sh(i,hing  lidnds  cordiaMy.]  By  Jove,  it  is  I'ippingto 
see  you.     You  haven't  changed  a  bit. 

Emily. 
It's  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 
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Rose. 

And  this  is  Cynthia.  Don't  you  remember 
Cynthia  Russell  ? 

Freeman. 

.    [Searching  his  memory.']  A  flapper  !     Good  gracious 
me,  how  old  I'm  growing. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

How  d'you  do — and  good-bye.  I  really  must  be 
going  away.  ...  I  think  my  hu.sband  used  to  know 
you  when  you  were  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Freeman. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  married.  What  is 
his  name  ? 

Mrs,  Otto. 
Otto  Rosenberg. 

Freeman. 

No,  I  don't  think  so,  I  used  to  know  a  fat  old 
German  Jew  called  Rosenberg,  but  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  your  father. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[Smiling?^  Tiiat  is  mj'  husband. 
Freeman. 

[Taken  ahack.'\  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  so 
sorry. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

It  doesn't  matter  at  all.  People  do  call  him  a  fat  old 
German  Jew,  but  there's  not  a  girl  I  know  who 
wouldn't  have  been  glad  to  marry  him. 
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FllEE.MAX. 

As  long  as  you're  liappy,  that's  the  cliief  thing, 
isn't  it  ? 

xVlgy. 

How's  the  son  and  heir  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Oh,  he  was  rather  seedy  this  morning.  I  just  saw 
him  for  two  minutes  before  I  went  out. 

Freeman. 
Have  you  got  a  baby  ?  How  old  is  he? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Six  weeks.  [Looking  at  the  vxttch  oh  her  torist.'] 
Good  heavens!  I've  only  just  got  time  to  go  back 
and  dress  for  tlie  Opera.  ()tto's  so  funny,  he  hates 
arriving  late, 

Freeman. 

Are  you  able  to  leave  your  baby  so  long  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 
[Siirprised.\  He's  got  a  nurse. 

Freeman. 
But  you  look  the  very  picture  of  health. 

jNErs.  Otto. 
What  does  he  mean  ? 
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Freeman. 

Aren't  you  nui'sing  him  ? 

Rose. 
[Remonstrating.'\  My  dear  Tom. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

My  dear  Mr.  Freeman,  you  don't  imagine  I'm  going 
to  waste  the  next  eight  months  of  my  life  in  that 
way.  It's  bad  enough  beforehand,  but  really  there 
are  limits. 

Freeman. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  In  Rhodesia  we're  ratlier 
primitive  in  our  habits. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[With  a  lauyh.]  Absurd  creature!  [To  Rose.] 
Good-bye,  dear,  I've  enjoyed  my  afternoon. 

Rose. 

Good-bye.  It'.s  so  nice  to  have  seen  you.  Give 
my  love  to  Otto. 

[Mrs.  Otto  nods  to  the  others  and  goes  out. 

Rose. 

[To  Freeman  laughinr/h/.]  What  on  earth  made 
you  say  that  to  Cynthia  ? 

Freeman. 

I  think  women  ought  to  nurse  their  babies  if 
they're  lucky  enough  to  have  them. 
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Rose. 

You  ? 

[Smith  comes  in  and  goes  to  Freemax. 

Smith. 

Would  yoii  give  me  the  key  of  your  box,  six-?  I've 
unpacked  the  dressing-case. 

Freeman. 

[Giving  Iter  the  hey.^  Thank  you  very  much.  [Smith 
goes  out.^  It  is  splendid  to  have  someone  to  do 
tilings  for  you  when  you've  had  to  do  everything  for 
yourself  for  the  Lord  knows  how  long. 

Emily. 

Haven't  you  got  a  new  parlourmaid,  Rose  ? 

Rose. 
No,  I've  had  her  since  last  summer. 

Emily. 
I  never  noticed  her  before. 

Rose. 

Her  father  has  a  farm  near  the  house  we  took  foi; 
tlie  long  vacition.  We  used  to  get  our  eggs  and 
butter  there.     She  wanted  a  place,  so  I  took  hei-. 

Emily. 
Hadn't  she  ever  been  in  service  before  ? 
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Rose. 


Oh,  yes,  she's  been  in  some  very  good  houses,  but 
only  in  the  country.  She  was  very  anxious  to  come 
to  London. 

Dallas-Baker. 

She's  the  best  maid  we've  had  for  a  long  time. 

liosE. 

She's  been  rather  a  success.  She  works  like  a 
horse,  and  she's  a  very  good  needlewoman. 

Freeman. 
She's  a  handsome  woman. 

Rose. 

A  parlourmaid  isn't  a  handsome  woman,  Tom  ; 
she  has  a  good  appearance.  That's  really  why  I 
engaged  her.     Algy  hates  me  to  have  ugly  maids. 

Algy. 

[To  Dallas-Baker.]  You  know  that  Rose  and  I 
have  got  a  bet  on  about  her  ? 

Dallas- Baker. 
Have  you  ? 

AHJY. 

Half  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves. 

Rose. 

Suede  gloves,  and  they're  not  to  cost  less  than  five- 
and-six  a  pair. 
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Algy. 

Of  course  a  girl  like  that  is  bound  to  get  into 
trouble.  We're  both  agreed  that  it's  only  a  question 
of  time  before  she  produces  a  little  Smith. 

Emily. 
[^Laughing ?i^  How  absurd  you  are,  Algy  ! 

Algy. 

We  can't  make  up  our  minds  if  it's  going  to  be  the 
porter  of  the  flats  or  the  policeman. 

Rose. 

I  put  my  money  on  the  policeman  because  he  wears 
a  uniform  and  an  air  of  romance. 

Algy. 

I  back  the  porter  because  he's  on  the  spot,  and 
opportunity  is  the  first  aid  of  love. 

Uallas-Baker. 

Why  not  the  postman  ?  He  wears  a  uniform,  he 
calls  seven  times  a  day,  and  there's  a  dash  about  him 
that  a  policeman  hasn't  got. 

Rose. 
What  do  you  think,  Tom  ? 

Freeman. 

\^Frlgi(ll}j.\  I?  I  suppose  her  father  asked  you  to 
look  after  her  when  she  came  to  London  ? 
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Rose. 
My  dear  Tom,  have  you  no  sense  of  humoui'  ? 

FREE>rAX. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  understand  that  the 
prospect  of  a  young  girl  having  an  illegitimate  child 
was  a  matter  for  hilai'ity. 

[They  look  at  one  anotlter  in  astonishment. 

Algy. 

[Coming  over  to  Rose  and  taking  her  hand.l^  My 
dear  Rose,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  siucerest  sympathy. 

Rose. 

[Trying  to  laugh.^  I  can't  make  him  out,  I  think 
he  must  be  playing  an  elaborate  joke  on  us. 

Emily. 

[Rising.^  I  think  I'm  going  to  leave  you  to  enjoy 
one  another's  society.  I  feel  sure  you  want  to  fall 
on  one  another's  necks  and  talk  about  long-deceased 
relatives. 

Rose. 
I'm  somy  our  bi'idge  was  interrupted. 

Emily. 
[Holding  out  Iter  hand  to  Freeman.]     Good-bye. 
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Freeman. 

[Cordialli/ taking  both  her  hands.]  Good-bye.  I'm 
so  glad  to  have  seen  you  again.  I  hope  to  see  a  lot 
of  you  while  I'm  here. 

Emily. 

I'm  surprised  you  haven't  forgotten  me. 

Freeman. 

What  nonsense!  I've  often  wondered  what  had 
become  of  you.  It  does  one  good  to  see  old  friends 
when  one's  been  away  so  long  as  I  have. 

Emily. 

Good-bye. 

[She  goes  to  the  door  accovipanied  by  Dallas- 
Baker,  tvho  takes  her  out. 

Freeman. 

Nice  girl.  I'm  sorry  she  hasn't  married.  I  was 
hoping  to  find  her  with  half  a  dozen  children  when  I 
came  back. 

Rose. 

Didn't  it  make  you  a  little  uncomfortable  to  see 
her  again  ? 

Freeman. 
[Surprised.]   Why  ? 

Rose. 

You  haven't  forgotten  that  you  were  engaged  to 
her? 
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Freeman. 

That's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  be  friendts  now, 
is  it  ?  I  was  awfnlly  cut  up  when  she  broke  it  ofi',  but 
I  know  now  that  I  was  quite  unfit  to  marry.  I  should 
have  made  her  a  very  bad  husband. 

Rose. 

After  all,  she  only  threw  you  over  because  you  went 
broke. 

Freeman. 

Well,  I  bear  her  no  illvvill  for  it.  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  natural. 

Algy. 

You  appear  to  have  a  charming  nature. 

Freeman. 
By  the  way,  who  are  yoit  ? 

Algy. 
\Impudently.'\  I  ?  Nobody.  Algy. 

Freeman. 

Tliat  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

Algy. 

[With  a  laugh.]  You  have  a  pleasant  way  of  putting 
things,  haven't  you  ? 

Freeman. 

Now  look  here,  I  don't  want  to  seem  disagreeable, 
but   you   show  no  signs  of  making   a    move,  and  I 
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haven't  seen   my  sister  for  eight  years.    Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  hooked  it  ? 

Rose. 

[^Anmsed.]   Tom,   you  must  behave  yourself.    You 
can't  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of  good  society. 


Freeman. 
\C!al7nly.^  Damn  good  society. 

Algy. 

It  would  be  difficult  after  that  to  mike  my 
departure  look  quite  natural,  wouldn't  it  ? 

[Dallas-Baker  comes  in, 

Dallas-Baker. 
You're  going  to  stay  to  dinner,  Algy,  aren't  you  ? 

Algy. 

Your  brother-in-law  seems  to  think  he  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family  without  .  .  .  \^He 
hesitates  for  a  ivord.^ 

Freeman. 
[IFi'^A  a  grim  smile.^  An  outsider. 

Rose. 
Nonsense,  of  course  you  must  stay'as  usual. 
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Algy. 

I'll  just  go  and  telephone  to  mother  and  tell  her  to 
send  my  clothes  along,  I  can  change  in  your  room, 
can't  I  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

Certainly. 

Algy. 

[To  Freeman.]  I'm  sorry  to  annoy,  but  Rose's  cook 
is  so  much  better  than  mother's. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[Rubbing  his  haniJs.]  You  must  be  very  glad  to  get 
home  again. 

Freeman. 

[Enthusiastically/.^  Glad !  You  don't  know  how 
often  I've  lain  awake  at  night  out  there  and  longed 
for  the  green  lanes  and  the  jolly  grey  skies  of 
England. 

Algy. 

Stop  him,  Rose,  he's  just  going  to  call  it  a  tight 
little  island.  [Exit. 

Freeman. 

[Taking  no  notice^  And  when  I  landed  I  could  have 
hugged  everyone  1  saw,  man,  woman,  and  child.  I 
thought  Southampton  the  most  ripping  place  in  the 
world.  And  in  the  train  !  My  Lord,  the  green  trees, 
and  the  gre?it  fat  fields,  and  the  little  red-brick 
villas  !  And  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself,  it's  England, 
England ! 
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Rose. 

[^With  an  ironical  smile. ^^  Moderate  your  transports, 
Tom.     You're  making  yourself  ridiculous. 

Freemax. 

What  do  you  think  I  care  ?  And  at  Waterloo  the 
porter  asked  me  if  I'd  have  a  taxi.  Not  at  any  price, 
I  said.  Get  me  a  growler.  And  when  I  got  in  and 
smelt  its  good  old  musty  stink,  I  really  felt  I  was  in 
London. 

Dallas-Baker, 

You'll  find  a  lot  of  changes  since  you  went  away. 
Motor-cabs,  motor-omnibuses,  tubes.  We've  moved 
since  you  left  u.s. 

Freeman, 

\_27iOughtfidly.]  I  wonder. 

Dallas- Baker. 

The  progress  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
perfectly  phenomenal.  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it. 

Rose. 

You're  getting  prosy,  Herbert. 

Dallas- Baker. 

Am  I  i  It's  the  greatest  city  the  woi^ld  has  ever 
known.  .  .  ,  I'll  go  and  see  what  wine  Smith  has 
got  out  for  dinner,  [He  goes  out. 
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Freeman. 

I'm  sorry  I  was  rather  sniffy  with  your  friend  just 
now,  but  I  did  so  want  to  be  alone  with  you. 

Rose. 

You've  succeeded  in  putting  your  foot  in  it  verj^ 
thoroughly  since  you  arrived. 

Freeman. 

Never  mind,  I  dare  say  they'll  all  forgive  me. 
[ZTe  cioes  to  Rose,  takes  her  hy  the  shoulders,  and  makes 
her  stand  in  front  of  him ^     Let  me  look  at  you. 

Rose. 
[Trying  to  release  herself.]  Don't  be  idiotic,  Tom. 

Freeman. 
Are  yon  happy,  dear  ? 

Rose. 
Of  course  I'm  happy. 

Freeman. 
I've  been  so  anxious  about  you. 

Rose. 
Why  ? 

Freeman. 

I  knew  nothing  about  your  husband  except  that  he 
was  a  good  deal  older  than  you. 
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Rose. 

That's  inevitable,  isn't  it,  unless  you  want  to  scrub 
along  on  twopence  a  year?  Men  don't  seem  to  earn 
enough  to  keep  a  wife  decently  till  they're  about 
forty. 

Freeman. 

I'm  so  relieved  that  it's  all  right. 

Rose. 
What  on  earth  have  you  been  fussing  about  ? 

Freeman. 

[Slippinr/  his  arm  round  her  wcmt.]  I  was  afraid 
that  you  might  be  awfully  disappointed  at  having  no 
children. 

Rose. 

[With  a  lai((/h.\  13ut,  my  dear  Tom,  we  could  have 
lots  if  we  wanted  to.  If  we  haven't  got  any  family  it's 
because  we  take  jolly  good  care  not  to. 

Freeman. 

[Releasing  her,  dryly l\  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  a  woman  could  sufl'er  no  greater  misfortune  than 
to  have  no  children. 

Rose. 

\)Vith  a  laur/h.]  You're  a  perfect  fool,  Tom. 
Herbert  makes  about  two  thousand  a  year  and  we 
have  a  very  decent  time  on  it.  We  go  to  St.  Moritz 
and  Paris  and  Marienbad,  and  we  take  a  house  in  the 
country.  And  if  we're  bored  we  can  always  stand  our- 
selves a  theatre  and  a  little  supper  at  the  Carlton. 
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But  we    coukln't    do    that  if  we  hiid  half  a  dozen 
children. 

Freeman. 

I  see.     That  never  struck  me. 

Rose. 

And  besides,  I  want  to  enjoy  myself.  I'm  not 
going  to  waste  m}-  youth  in  having  babies.  For  six 
months  Cynthia  Rosenberg  simply  couldn't  do  any- 
thing.    She  led  a  dog's  life. 

Freeman. 

I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  gieat  happiness  as 
well  as  a  great  privilege  to  have  children. 

Rose. 

My  dear  Tom,  I'm  growing  seriously  uneasy.  I'm 
dreadfully  afraid  you've  become  a  prig. 

[Dallas- Baker  comes  in. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  thought  we'd  kill  the  fatted  calf  to  celebrate  the 
prodigal's  return. 

Rose. 

[Smiling.]  That  sounds  like  champagne. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I'v'e  got  just  a  little  more  Moet  et  Chandon,  '9^. 
I  thought  this  would  be  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
drink  it. 
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Rose. 

\]Vith  a  smile  at  Freeman.]  We  couldn't  give  you 
Moet  et  Chandon  if  we  had  to  provide  for  a  pack  of 
squalling  brats,  Tom. 

Fkeemax. 

[Good-humothredly.'\  I'm  afraid  you'll  be  quite 
certain  I'm  a  prig,  but  to  tell  you  the  truih  I  would 
just  as  soon  drink  beei'. 

[Algy  Peppercorn  comes  hi. 

Algy. 

My  mother  sends  her  love  by  the  telephone  and  my 
clothes  by  a  messenger-boy. 

Rose. 

She's  a  most  domesticated  parent. 

[Algy  hriiigs  forward  a  chair  and  sits  exactly 
in  front  0/ Freeman. 

Freeman. 
What  are  you  doing  that  for  ? 

Algy. 

Just  before  you  came  Rose  was  assuring  us  that 
you  had  a  pretty  wit.     Pray  scintillate. 

Freeman. 

\Laucjhing?\  You're  a  foolish  youth.  If  I  was  rude 
to  you  just  now  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Algy. 

You  icere  rude  to  me,  but  by  beggiufi;  my  pardon 
you  assume  a  pose  of  superiority  -which  I  resent. 

Freeman. 

I'm  afraid  1  don't  understand  what  you're  talking 
about. 

Algy. 

I  beg  your  pardon.  In  all  future  conversation  I 
will  do  my  best  to  limit  myself  to  words  of  two 
syllables. 

Freeman. 

[Smiling.]  I  dimly  perceive  that  you're  trying  to 
make  yourself  disagreeable,  and  I  wonder  why. 

Algy. 

I'm  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  I  don't  like 
you. 

Freeman. 

It  distresses  me  infinitely.     May  I  inquire  why  ? 

Algy. 

I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind.  I  only  know 
that  at  present  you  don't  meet  with  my  approval. 
You  don't  mind  my  telling  you,  do  you  ? 

Freeman. 

Not  at  all.  I  never  mind  what  a  man  says  to  me 
when  I  know  I  could  knock  him  down  if  I  wanted  to. 
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Algy. 


You  know,  Rose,  this  brother  of  yours  is  uncivilised. 
That  is  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  He  smells  too 
strongly  of  mother  earth.    . 

Freeman. 

I  suppose  your  nostrils  are  more  accustomed  to 
patchouli. 

Algy, 

A  rejjartee  at  last,  and  what  a  bad  one  !  You're 
lamentably  of  your  period. 

Freeman. 
I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Algy. 
Y^'ou  positively  reek  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 

Rose. 

Y'^ou're  a  great  disappointment,  Tom.  You've 
changed  in  the  most  extraordinary  way. 

Freeman. 

1  ?  If  you'd  asked  me  an  hour  ago,  I'd  have  said  I 
was  just  the  same  as  ever  I  was.  But  now  ...  1 
wonder  if  it's  I  who've  changed,  or  all  of  you? 

Rose. 

[With  comic  despe7-atio7i.]  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  take  a 
casual  remark  too  seriously.  What  would  become  of 
conversation  if  every  time  one  said  it  was  a  fine  day 
one  was  answered  with  a  philosophical  reflection  ? 
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Freeman. 

[Getting  up  and  stretching  himself.^  I  suppose  I  have 
changed.  1  remember  that  I  left  England  with 
a  sinking  heart.  "When  the  slump  came  that  broke 
me,  I  thought  I'd  lost  everything  worth  living  for.  I 
couldnt  realise  life  away  fiom  London,  with  theatres 
and  music-halls.  My  idea  of  a  holiday  was  the  river 
and  Maidenhead.  My  idea  of  pleasure  was  supper  at 
Komano's.  I  hunted  a  bit,  I  raced  a  bit,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  drank  more  than  was  good  for  me. 

Algy. 
My  dear  fellow,  aren't  you  making  a  speech  ? 

Freeman. 
[Looking  at  him.]  I  suppose  I  was  very  like  you. 

Algy. 
I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Freeman. 

I  see  in  you  the  man  I  must  have  been,  and  I'm 
filled  with  a  very  lively  feeling  of  disgust. 

Algy. 

[Imperturhahly.']  I  don't  believe  you  were  ever  half 
as  agreeable  as  I  am. 

Freeman. 

I  bless  that  slump  now  that  ruintd  me.  Except  for 
that  I  might  be  making  live  thousand  a  year. 
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Rose. 

And  Eniily  Chapman  would  be  driving  her  own 
car. 

Dallas-Baker, 

But  what  on  earth  made  you  go  out  to  the  Cape? 

Freeman. 

It  was  the  obvious  thing  to  do,  and  I'd  done  the 
obvious  all  my  life  ...  I  began  to  learn  a  thing  or 
two  very  quickly.  I  went  out  second-class,  you 
know,  and  there  were  some  pretty  rough  fellows  on 
board.  We  had  some  dirty  weather  in  the  Channel 
and  I  was  as  sick  as  a  dog.  In  the  evening  I  went 
on  deck  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  as  I  passed  the 
smoking-room  some  great  hulking  brute,  thiee  parts 
drunk,  called  out  to  me  to  have  a  drink.  Well,  I 
wasn't  feeling  at  all  like  drinks,  and  I  refused. 

Dallas-Bakek. 
I  must  say  I  don't  wonder. 

Freeman. 

Then  he  came  and  caught  hold  of  me  and  said : 
By  God,  you'i-e  going  to  have  a  drink.  I  told  him 
to  go  to  hell,  and  as  he  wouldn't  let  go  of  me,  T  hit 
him.  He  whipped  out  a  revolver  and  I  thought  : 
Good  Lord,  that's  the  end  of  me.  But  I  was  in  a 
beastly  temper  and  there  was  a  bottle  of  whisky  on 
the  bar  at  my  elbow.  I  dare  say  it's  never  struck  you 
what  a  good  weapon  a  full  bottle  makes. 
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Algy. 

The  ouly  use  to  which  civih.sed  people  put  full 
bottles  is  emptyiug  them. 

Freeman. 

Well,  before  he  could  shoot,  I  caught  the  bottle  by 
the  neck  and  gave  him  simply  a  thundering  swipe 
over  the  head  with  it.  He  just  went  down  like 
a  stone  and  there  was  about  the  thickest  row  I've 
ever  been  in. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  can  say  quite  frankly  that  I  should  hate  to  go  out 
to  the  Cape  second-class  if  that  is  the  way  thuy  treat 
the  inoftensive  traveller. 

Freeman. 
Oh  well,  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Weren't  you  hurt? 

Freeman. 

I  was  lather  knocked  about,  but  nobody  tried 
to  i)lay  the  fool  with  me  any  more.  And  tlie  man 
I'd  stunned  was  in  bud  for  a  fortnight.  He  was  the 
first  man  I'd  ever  downed  in  my  life,  and  d'you 
know,  it  gave  me  a  lot  of  satisfaction.  It's  a 
ripping  sensation  to  knock  a  man  down. 

Algy. 

I  dare  say  I  should  like  it  if  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  hitting  me  back  when  he  got  up. 
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Freeman. 


It  not  only  cured  me  of  seasickness,  but  it  gave 
me  a  lot  of  food  for  reflection.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  a  gift  for  repartee  was  not  nearly  so  useful  in 
the  life  I  was  going  to  as  a  good  heavy  fist.  And 
within  three  months  I  was  thanking  my  stars  that 
I'd  got  a  strong  pair  of  arms. 

Rose. 
Why  1. 

Freeman. 

Because,  when  I  came  to  tlie  end  of  my  money  I 
was  glad  to  get  a  job  as  luggage  poiter  in  a  Jo'burg 
hotel.  And  I  got  it  because  anyone  could  see  I  was 
a  beefy  sort  of  cove. 

Rose. 

But  why  didn't  you  Avrite  ? 

Freeman. 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  come  tlirough  on  my 
own.  And  I've  done  it.  '  I've  got  a  rattling  fine  farm 
in  Rhodesia,  and  I've  made  a  bit  of  money.  There's 
only  one  thing  I  want  now.,  and  I've  come  over  to 
England  to  get  it. 

Dallas-Baker. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

Algy. 

It's  even  money  between  an  agricultural  implement 
and  a  bagatelle  board. 

Freeman. 

It  happens  to  be  neither. 
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Algy. 
Sold  again  ! 

Freeman. 

Foi'  a  good  many  years  I  had  to  work  so  devilish 
hard  that  I  had  no  time  for  thinking,  but  after  a  bit 
I  began  to  think  a  little.  I  used  to  look  at  the  dawn 
on  the  veldt  and  think  how  jolly  life  was,  and  I  used 
to  look  at  the  stars  and  wonder  what  the  devil  life 
meant.  But  after  a  time  I  got  sick  of  that  and  I  grew 
restless  and  humpy.  I  couldn't  make  out  what  the  deuce 
was  the  matter  with  me.  Suddenly  I  hit  it.  I  knew 
what  T  wanted,  and  I  packed  up  my  trunk  next  day. 

Rose. 
Well,  do  tell  us  what  it  is,  Tom. 

Freeman. 

My  dear,  what  should  it  be  ?  I'd  discovered  that 
man  was  not  made  to  live  alone. 

Ro'SE. 
A  wife  ? 

Freeman. 

I've  got  six  clear  weeks  to  find  one. 

Algy. 
You'd  better  advertise. 

Freeman. 

Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  that  at  a  pinch.  But  I 
thought  Rose  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  me. 
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Rose. 
I  ?     D'you  want  me  to  find  you  a  wife  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 
But  what  about  love  ? 

Freeman. 

One  can't  do  ever'ything'  in  six  weeks.  But  if  you 
put  a  strong  healthy  man  and  a  strong  healthy 
woman  together,  love  will  come.  I  promise  to  love 
anyone  who's  not  absolutely  plain  and  who  has  a 
good  temper  and  a  good  appetite. 

Algy. 

Rose,  well  start  a  matrimonial  agency. 

Rose. 

\Smiling.'\  You  must  give  me  the  exact  list  of 
your  requirements. 

Freeman. 

I  haven't  got  many.  I  only  want  my  wife  to  be  a 
decent,  honest  sort  of  woman,  not  afraid  of  work,  and 
it's  no  good  her  caring  much  for  society  because  the 
only  society  she's  likely  to  get  is  mine. 

Rose. 

Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  anyone  who'd  do. 

[Smith  comes  in. 
Smith. 

[To  Algy.]  A  messenger-boy  has  brought  your  bag 
round,  sir.     There's  eightpence  to  pay. 
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Algy. 

Oh,  Herbert,  you   might  give    Smith   eightpence, 
will  you  ? 

Smith. 
[7'o  Freeman.]  Here  are  your  keys,  sir. 

Freeman. 
[IndiJ'erentl//.]  Thank  you. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

Scene  :  The  dinmg-room  in  the  Dallas-Bakers'  JIat. 
Inhere  is  a  round  table  in  the  viiddle,  set  out  for 
luncheon  for  one  ijerson.  On  one  side  is  a  Sheraton 
sideboard,  and  near  it  a  trap-door  through  which 
dishes  can  be  handed  from  the  kitchen.  There  are 
Sheraton  chairs  about  the  room  ;  in  the  corner  is 
a  grandfather  s  clock  ;  on  the  v:alls  are  autotyjies 
after  the  Early  English  masters.  There  is  the 
same  suggestion  as  in  the  dravjing-room  of  undis- 
tinguished good  taste.  There  are  two  loindoivs  at 
the  back. 

Smith  is  seated  by  one  of  the  ivlndows ;  she  has  a 
little  pile  of  linen  by  her  side,  and  is  darkling 
a  sock.  At  the  other  windoio  on  a  pair  of  steps 
is  Fletcher,  the  porter  of  the  fiats.  He  is  cleaning 
the  windows.  On  the  floor  by  his  side  is  a  pail 
of  ivater,  and  he  has  a  rag  made  into  a  sivab  in 
his  hands.  He  is  a  perky  young  man  with  a  small 
moustache.  He  wears  the  trousers  of  his  porter's 
uniform,  shirt-sleeves  of  grey  flannel,  and  a  long, 
rather  dirty  apron.  When  the  curtain  rises  for  a 
moment  tliere  is  silence.  Both  go  on  loith  their 
work.     Then  Smith  looks  up  at  the  clock. 

Smith. 

You'll  have  to  get  out  of  here  in  a  minute. 
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Fletcher. 

I've  just  finished.  I've  only  got  the  polishing 
to  do. 

Smith. 

It's  getting  near  your  dinner-time,  isn't  it  ? 

Fletcher. 

I'\'e  been  thinking  I  felt  a  vacuum  this  last  'alf- 
hour. 

Smith. 
Is  that  your  last  window  ? 

Fletcher. 

Yes,  and  jolly  glad  I  am,  too.  I've  been  cleaning 
windows  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

Smith. 

Cook  was  saying  she  wondered  you  did  all  the  flats 
in  one  day. 

Fletcher. 

All  my  block  I  do.  I  like  to  get  'em  over.  When 
I  sit  down  to  my  sausages  and  mash  I  like  to  say  to 
my.self  :  There,  Albert,  you've  earned  so  much. 

Smith. 

I  suppose  it  pays  you  pretty  well  cleaning  the 
windows  ? 

Fletcher. 

Well,  it  depends  what  you  call  paying. 
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Smith. 
How  much  do  they  give  you  ? 

Fletcher. 
Sixpence  a  window,  large  and  small. 

Smitu. 
I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it  for  that. 

Fletcher. 
It's  not  woman's  work. 

Smith. 
And  what  d'you  do  with  the  money  ? 

Fletcher. 

Put  it  in  the  savings-bank.  That's  one  thing 
people  can't  say  about  me,  they  can't  say  I'm  not 
steady. 

Smith. 

And  there's  another  thing  they  can't  say  about  you, 
they  can't  say  you  haven't  got  a  good  opinion  of 
yovirself. 

Fletcher. 

That's  a  nice  thing  to  say  to  a  feller. 

Smith. 
[With  a  chucl'le.]  That's  why  J  said  it, 
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Fletcher. 

[Turning  round  and  leaving  ojf  his  irork.\  I  kep' 
this  room  till  the  last. 

Smith. 

Convenient,  just  when  lunch  is  ready. 

Fletcher. 
1  suppose  you  don't  know  why,  do  you  ? 

Smith. 
I  do  not. 

Fletcher. 

Well,  you  give  a  guess,  and  I'll  tell  }ou  if  you're 
right. 

Smith. 

I've  got  something  better  to  do,  thank  you. 

Fletcher. 

[Getting  doion  from  the  steps.']  Look  'ere,  you  ain't 
forgot  what  I  asked  you  the  other  day. 

Smith. 

I  haven't  had  much  chance,  as  you've  reminded  me 
every  time  I've  seen  you. 

Fletcher. 
What  'ave  you  got  against  me  ? 

Smith. 
I  haven't  got  anything  against  you. 
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Fletcher. 
I'm  steady. 

Smith. 
Oh,  steadiness  isn't  everything  in  a  man. 

Fletcher. 

Now,  that's  just  like  a  woman.  If  you're  steady 
they  want  you  wild,  and  if  you're  wild  they  want  you 
steady. 

Smith. 
I'm  sorry  for  that  donkey. 

Fletcher. 

[Surprised.]  What  donkey  ? 

Smith. 
The  donkey  whose  hind  leg  you  could  talk  ofl'. 

Fletcher. 

Now  look  'ere,  for  the  third  time  of  asking :  I've 
got  twenty-five  bob  a  week,  and  there's  the  window- 
cleaning  and  the  Christmas-boxes  and  the  tips. 

Smith. 

I  tell  yon  I'm  thinking  of  it.  I  can't  do  more 
than  that. 

Fletcher. 

What's  service  ?  Work,  work,  work,  and  no  thanks 
for  it. 
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Smith. 

It  wouklti't  be  all  play,  play,  play,  if  I  was 
married. 

Fletcher. 

Well,  )'ou  would  be  working  for  yourself,  and 
chance  it.  We  could  make  a  nice  little  'ome  down- 
stair.s. 

Smith. 

I  don't  know  as  I  want  to  live  all  my  life  in  a 
basemen^. 

Fletcher. 

Well,  where  do  you  want  to  live  ? 

Smith. 

That's  my  business. 

Fletcher. 
Oh!     \_Pause.~\     D'you  mean  you  won't? 

Smith. 

Bless  the  man,  I  don't  mean  anything.  I  don't 
say  yes,  and  I  don't  say  no. 

Fletcher. 
Oh! 

Smith. 

If  you  don't  like  to  leave  it  at  that,  you  can  take 
yourself  off  and  your  steps  and  your  dirty  water. 

Fletcher. 
All  right,  T  won't  hurry  you. 
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[He  takes  up  the  pail  and  his  steps  and  goes 
towards  the  door.     He  stops, 

Fletcher. 

You  (wouldn't  come  to  a  music-'all   with   me,  my 
next  evening  oft",  would  you  ? 

Smith. 
[Smiling.^     P'raps  I  couldn't  get  out. 

Fletcher. 
And  if  you  could  ? 

Smith. 

Well,  I  might  if  you  pressed  me.     But  mind,  it 
wouldn't  mean  yes. 

Fletcher. 
It  wouldn't  mean  no  either,  would  it  ? 

Smith. 
It  would  mean  that  I  was  making  up  my  mind. 

Fletcher. 

[//e  jnits  dovm  his  things  and  comes  forward.^    You 
don't  di.slike  me,  do  you  ? 

Smith. 

You  take  them  things  away  and  go  and  have  your 
dinner. 
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Fletcher. 

There's  no  getting  a  straight  answer  out  of  you  to 
anything. 

Smith. 

I  don't  dislike  you  more  than  I  dislike  anyl)0(ly 
else. 

Fletcher. 

Well,  that's  better  than  a  poke  in  the  eye  with  a 
blunt  stick,  ain't  it  ? 

Smith. 
I  suppose  it  is. 

Fletcher. 
Good  morning  to  you. 

Smith. 
Good  moi'ning. 

[//e  goes  oat.  Smith  proceeAls  loith  her  ivork, 
smiling  to  herself  .as  she  thinks  of  the  con- 
versation she  has  just  had .  She  puts  down 
the  sock  she  lias  been  darning  and  takes  up 
another,  puts  her  hand  through  the  hole  in 
it  and  laughs.  Freeman  comes  in.  She 
gets  up  und  gathers  Jier  irork  together. 

Freeman. 
Don't  move. 

Smith. 

I  brought  my  work  in  here,  sir,  because  the  light's 
better.  In  these  tlats  you  can't  see  to  do  anything 
at  the  back. 
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Freemax. 
Those  look  suspiciously  like  some  things  of  mine. 

Hmitii. 
Yes,  sii\ 

Freeman. 

Did  my — did  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  tell  you  to  mend 
them  ? 

Smith. 

[CuHcealiug  the  sluidoiv  of  a  smile. ^  No,  sir.  They 
was  in  such  a  state,  1  thought  I'd  better  try  and  do 
something  with  them. 

Freeman. 

D'you  often  do  work  that  you're  not  told  to  do  ? 
Smith. 

When  I  see  a  thing  wants  doing,  sii",  I  try  and  do 
it. 

Freemax. 

That's  not  the  way  to  get  on  in  service,  you  know. 

Smith. 

I  don't  like  to  see  a  gentleman  go  about  in  rags. 

Freeman. 

I'm  afraid  some  of  my  things  are  in  rather  a  beastly 
state. 

Smith. 

Well,  the  truth  is,  it's  just  waste  of  labour  mend- 
ing them.  [>S'^^  puts  her  hand  throiujh  tlie  hole  in 
the  .socA;.]     Look  at  that,  sir  ! 
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FUEEMAX. 

I'd  better  buy  some  more,  hadn't  I  ? 

Smith. 
Well,  sir,  I  don  t  think  it  would  do  you  any  harm. 

Freeman. 
I'll  get  half  a  dozen  pairs  tc-day. 

Smith. 

If  you'd  excuse  me  saying  it,  sir,  I'd  ge'.  a  dozen 
while  you're  about  it.  It  makes  them  last  ever  so 
much  longer. 

Freeman. 

[Smiling.]     All  right,  I'll  get  a  dozen  pairs. 

Smith. 
And  you  want  some  pyjamas  badly,  sir. 

Freeman. 
Very  well,  I'll  get  some  pyjamas. 

Smith. 
Are  you  ready  for  your  lunch,  sir? 

Freeman. 
Rather.     Is  Mrs.  Dallas- Baker  not  coming  in  ? 

Smith. 
No,  sir. 
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Freeman. 


All  riijht. 


[Smith  goes  out.  In  a  moment  she  comes  in 
again  loith  an  entree-dish  in  which  there  are 
eggs.  Yu'EEMks  sits  doimi.  She  hands  him 
the  eggs  and  he  takes  some.  She  puts  tliem 
hack  on  the  sideboard. 

Smith. 
Will  you  drink  hock  or  claret,  .sir? 

Freeman. 
Hock,  please. 

\She  jwurs  out  some  hock  for  him,  and  stands 
by  the  sideboard  while  he  eats.  He  gives  her 
a  look. 

Freeman. 

You  need  not  wait  if  you  don't  want  to.    I  can  ring 
when  I'm  ready. 

Smith. 
[Without  moving.]  Thank  you,  sir.  [Paiise. 

Freeman. 
D'you  like  to  stand  there  and  watch  me  eat  ? 

Smith. 
I  like  to  do  things  properly,  sir. 

Freeman. 
Just  as  you  choose. 
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Smith. 
If  you'd  rather  I  didn't  wait,  sir  .   .   . 

Freeman. 
I  wish  yovi  to  please  yourself.  [^Panse. 

Freeman. 

Will  you  give  the  cook  my  compliments  and  tell  her 
these  eggs  are  capital  ( 

Smith. 
Thank  you,  sir.  \^P(mse. 

Freemax. 

Oh,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  j'ou  for  looking  after 
my  linen. 

Smith. 
Thank  you,  sir. 

Freeman. 

I've  not  had  anyone  to  do  that  so^'t  of  thing  forme 
for  a  very  long  time. 

[Smith  hands  the  dish  to  him  again. 

Freeman. 
No,  thank  you.   .   .   .  Jolly  weather,  isn't  it  ? 

Smith. 
Yes,  sir. 

\^She  takes  his  plate  away  and  puts  a  clean  one 
in  its  place.  She  opens  a  trap-door  in  the 
loall  and  receives  a  dish  which  is  pushed 
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through  front  the  kitcheii.     She  hands  him 
cutlets  and  potatoes. 

Freeman. 
It's  rather  dull  eating  alone,  isn't  it? 

Smitu. 
Some  people  mind  it  and  some  people  don't. 

Freeman. 

You  don't  object  to  my  making  a  few  attempts  at 
conversation,  do  you  ? 

Smith. 

Not  if  you  wish  it,  sir. 

Freeman. 

\With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.]  You  mustn't  expect  too 
much  of  me.     You  see,  I've  been  away  so  long. 

[Smith  stands  sedately  by  the  sideboard.  After 
a  moments  hesitation  she  makes  up  her 
mind  to  speak. 

Smith. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  is  Rhodesia  far  ? 

Freeman. 

It  is,  rather. 

Smith. 
Farther  than  Australia  ? 
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Freemax. 
I  don't  know.     Why  ? 

Smith. 
T  was  thinking. 

Freemajs. 

Your  father's  a  farmer,  isn't  he  ? 

Smitu. 
Yes,  sir. 

Freemak. 
So  am  I,  you  know. 

Smith. 

I  expect  you  farm  a  lob  of  land. 

Freeman. 
Two  thousand  acres. 

Smith. 

That  makes  all  the  difference.  They  say  you  can't 
make  farming  pay  unless  you  do  it  on  a  big  scale. 

Freeman. 

Why  d'you  go  ioto  service  instead  of  helping  your 
father  ? 

Smith. 

Oh,  we've  all  gone  out,  sir.  There  are  too  many 
mouths  to  feed  at  home,  and  father  has  enough  to  do 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Freeman. 
P'you  like  being  a  parlourmaid  ? 
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Smith. 
One  hay  to  do  what  one  can.  sir. 

Freeman. 

Why  don't  you  go  to  Rhodesia?  Able-bodied 
young  women  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  out 
there. 

Smith. 

I  was  thinking  of  it. 

Freeman. 
\^Taken  ahacki]  Thinking  of  going  to  Rhodesia  ? 

Smith. 

No,  sir.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Rhodesia. 
I've  got  a  sister  married  in  Sydney,  and  she  says  I  can 
stay  with  her  till  I  get  something  to  do.  She  was  a 
cook,  and  one  of  them  agencies  got  hold  of  her  and 
took  her  out. 

[Smith  stoj^s  as  she  realises  that  she  is  talking 
too  much.  >She  hands  the  cutlets  to 
Freeman. 

Freeman. 

No,  thank  you.   [UmiiB.  takes  his  2)late  away. ^  Yes? 

Smith. 
I  forget  when  I  begin  talking. 

Freeman. 
Ph,  that  doesn't  matter.     Fire  away, 
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Smith. 

I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Thompson  would  say  if  he 
caught  me  talking  to  a  gentleman  while  I  was  waiting 
at  table. 

Freeman. 

Who's  Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Smith. 

He  was  the  butler  in  my  first  place,  sir,  and  he 
trained  me. 

Freeman. 

[Sviiling.']  "Well,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Thompson  isn't  in  the  least  likely  to 
find  out. 

[Smith  opens  the  traj^door  mid  yets  another 
dish. 

Freeman. 

If  that's  a  sweet  you're  bringing  me  I  won't  have 
it  at  any  price.  Give  me  a  little  bit  of  cheese,  and  I 
shall  have  had  enough  to  last  me  a  week. 

Smith. 
Very  good,  sir. 

Freeman. 

\^As  she  hands  hhii  the  cheese.]  C!o  on  about  your 
sister. 

Smith. 

I  don't  think  the  mi.<tress  would  like  me  to  talk  to 
you,  sir. 

Freeman. 

Then  I  shan't  eat  any  cheese. 
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SMiTn. 

]JVith  a  very  slight,  shy  smile.'\  Well,  she  hadn't 
been  in  Sydney  three  months  before  a  gentleman 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  He  was  a  cab-proprietoi-, 
and  now  she  can  ride  in  forty-three  cabs  if  she  likes. 
As  I  wrote  and  told  her,  she's  carriage  folk  now  and 
no  mistake. 

Freeman. 

And — pardon  my  asking — has  she  got  a  cab-prc- 
prietor  waiting  for  you  ? 

Smith. 
They're  not  all  cab-proprietors  in  Sydney. 

Freeman. 

I  expect  there'd  be  some  congestion  of  traffic  if 
they  were. 

Smith. 

'[Innocently .'\  And  they  couldn't  all  make  a  living, 
could  they  ? 

Freeman. 

[Smiling^  I  suppose  they'd  be  reduced  to  driving 
one  another  about. 

Smith. 

My  sister  says  I'd  marry  in  six  months  if  I  liked. 

Freeman. 
Have  you  taken  a  ticket  yet  ? 

Smith. 
I'm  in  no  hurry. 
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Freeman. 

But    you    ought   to    marry.     That's    what    young 
women  are  made  for. 

Smith. 

I  don't  need  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
do  that. 

Freeman. 

That  sounds  as  if  you  had  something  in  view  not 
very  far  from  London. 

Smith. 
Well,  I  may  have  and  I  may  not. 

Freeman. 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Smith. 
You've  finished  your  cheese,  sir. 

Freeman. 

I'll  have  an  apple.   .  .   .  No,  all  riglit.     You  needn't 
hotlier  about  changing  my  plate. 

[She  /lands  him  the  apples. 

Freeman. 

[.-I.s  he  takes  one.]     Well  ? 

Smith, 
I  am  talking,  sir. 
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Freeman. 
It  helps  my  digestion. 

(Smith. 

Well,  sir,  there  is  a  young  fellow  who's  asked  me 
to  have  him.  And  of  course  if  I  do  I  shan't  go  to 
Sydney. 

Freeman. 
D'you  like  him  ? 

Smith. 

Well,  sir,  I  like  him.  But  I  don't  know  if  I  like 
him  well  enough  to  marry  him.  He  always  makes 
me  laugh  at  the  things  he  says. 

Freeman. 
That's  not  a  bad  thing  in  a  husband,  you  know. 

Smith. 

I  don't  know  if  I  should  laugh  at  them  if  I  heard 
them  all  day  long. 

Freeman. 

That's  always  the  danger  of  marrying  a  humorist. 

Smith. 
And  he  gets  so  cross  when  I  say  chestnuts. 

Freeman. 

Oh.  they're  touchy.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  personal 
aflfront  if  you've  heard  their  jokes  before. 

[Freeman  takes  a  cigarette  out  of  his  case. 
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Smith. 
I'll  see  if  your  coffee's  ready,  sir. 

[She   goes    out.       Presently    Dallas-Baker 
comes  in. 

Freeman. 

Hulloa,  are  you  back  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

Yes.     Saturday   afternoon,   you   know.     I    didn't 
expect  to  find  anybody  in. 

Freeman. 
\Getting  ^t;x]     Where  is  Rose  ?     Do  you  know  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

Not  in  the  least.     I  suppose  she's  lunching  some- 
where with  Algy. 

Freeman. 

You   appear    to  be  singularly   indifferent   to    her 
whereabouts. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[Lightly ?[    I'm  the  model  husband.    I  make  a  point 
of  never  interfering. 

[Smith  comes  in  icith  coffee,  to  lohich  Freeman 
helps  himself. 

Freeman. 
You're  not  going  to  have  any  coffee  ? 
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Dallas-Baker. 
No,  I've  already  had  it.     I  lunched  in  Hall. 

[Smith  goes  out.      Freeman  hesitates  for  a 
moment.,  then  deoicUs  to  speak. 

Freeman. 

I've  been  wanting  to  have  a  talk  with  you  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Dallas-Baker. 
(3h  ? 

Freeman. 

I  hate  being  told  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  I 
dare  say  that's  exactly  what  you'll  tell  me. 

Dallas- Baker. 

[With  a  vague  gesture.]     My  dear  fellow  .   .   . 

Freeman. 

D'you  think  it's  wise  to  let  Rose  go  about  so  much 
with  Peppercorn  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

[S'urprised.~\     Why  shouldn't  she? 

Freeman. 

[Somewhat  embarrassed.]  I've  been  here  a  fortniglit. 
Nob  a  day  has  passed  without  that  young  man  couiing 
to  at  least  one  meal.  I  never  come  into  the  flat 
without  finding  him  sprawling.  And  when  he's  not 
here  it's  because  he's  out  witii  ilose. 
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Dallas-Baker, 

Hose  likes  him. 

Freeman. 

\^Fri()idh/P\^  That  is  a  fact  which  could  hardly  escape 
one's  observation. 

Dallas-Baker. 

But  I  like  him  too.  He's  just  as  much  my  friend 
as  Hose's. 

Freeman. 
[Dryly.]  Yes. 

Dallas-Baker. 

And  .  .  .  and  she  does  him  good.  It's  the  very 
best  thing  for  a  young  man  to  go  about  with  a  woman 
older  than  himself. 

Freeman. 

If  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  think  the  toe  of 
my  boot  would  ba  a  damned  sight  better  for  him  than 
the  uninterrupted  society  of  my  wife. 

Dallas-Baker. 
But  .  .   .  You  don't  suggest  that  I  should   .   .  . 

[//e  stops,  jiiizzled  and  hoUtercd. 

Freeman. 
Kick  him  out  ?     I  do  indeed. 

Dallas-Baker. 

But  I've  got  no  reason  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
He's  always  been  charming  to  me.  Besides,  Rose 
wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
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Freeman, 

Rose  can  be  brought  to  see  that  she's  making  a  fool 
of  herself. 

Dallas-Baker. 

But  I  like  him.     I'm  very  much  attached  to  liim. 

Freeman. 
I  suppose  there's  no  accounting  for  taste. 

Dallas- Baker. 

If  you'll  foi'give  my  saying  so,  I  think  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  you're  not  capable  of  judging. 
You've  been  living  in  a  primitive  state  where  men 
are  tyrants  and  women  chattels.    But  this  is  London. 

Freeman. 

My  dear  fellow,  in  London,  Buluwayo,  or  Kamt- 
chatka  there's  only  one  result  of  thi'owing  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  in  one  another's  society  all 
day  long. 

Dallas  Baker. 

Nonsense.  It's  a  convention  of  novelists  that  you 
can't  leave  two  persons  of  opposite  sex  alone  for  five 
minutes  witliout  asterisks — and  a  baby.  We  live  in 
a  highly  civilised  community.  We've  got  ten 
thousand  interests  to  occupy  us.  Algy's  never 
thought  of  Rose  in  that  way. 

Freeman. 
Then  all  I  can  say  is,  more  fool  he. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

l^Astotmded.^  What ! 

Freeman. 

Rose  is  a  pretty  woman.  She's  well  dressed  and 
very  jolly.  If  a  young  man  can  be  with  her  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  com- 
placent husband  who  sits  by  and  twiddles  his  thumbs, 
and  he  doesn't  make  love  to  her,  he  must  be  a  con- 
temptible ass. 

Dallas  Baker. 

But  .  .  .  but  you're  contrailicfcing  yourself.  You're 
grossly  contradicting  yourself. 

Freeman. 

No,  I'm  not.  With  decent,  normal  people,  friend- 
ship between  the  sexes  is  impossible.  It  either  leads 
on  to  love  or  it  follows  it. 

Dallas-Baker 

\_Ironically.'\  An  hors  d'oRuvre  or  a  savoury,  I 
suppose. 

Freeman. 
If  you  like. 

Dallas-Baker. 

\Be,jinning  to  he  vexed.]  Rose  knows  quite  well  bow 
to  take  care  of  herself.  After  all,  I  know  her  better 
than  you  do,  I  suppose.     She's  my  wife. 

Freeman. 

[Frif/idlj/.]  If  she  weren't,  you  can  bet  your  boots 
I  shouldn't  be  discussing  her  with  you. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

She's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  woman  to  do  anything 
silly.  She  takes  no  interest  in  love  and  that  kind  of 
nonsense. 

Freeman. 

Surely  she  has  her  five  senses  like  other  women  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

Of  course  she  has  her  five  senses,  but  they're 
spii-itu;ilised.     They're  .   .   .     You're  so  coarse  .   .   . 

Freeman. 

My  dear  fellow,  in  that  case  I'd  much  sooner  they 
committed  adulteiy. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[Astounded.]   What ! 

Freeman. 

It's  far  better  that  they  should  be  decent,  normal 
people  and  break  every  commandment  in  the  Deca- 
logue than  the  monsters  you  represent  them.  They 
must  be  beneath  apes. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Come,  come,  this  is  going  too  far.  This  is  beyond 
a  joke.  Keally  ...  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Beneath  apes  !  Monstrous,  monstrous.  You've  got 
no  .   .   .   Upon  my  soul  .   .   . 

[He  bubbles  over  ivith  incuhere)U  i nd I y nation. 
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[Enter  Rose  and  Algy.    She  is  in  walkinj 
costume. 

Rose, 

Why  on  earth  are  you  in  here  ?     [She  remnrhs  her 
hushand's  vexationA^  Wliat's  the  matter  ? 

Dallas- Baker. 

[Irritahl>J^^  The  matter  ?     Nothing's   the    matter. 
A  joke's  a  joke. 

[lie  yoes  out  muttering  to  himself. 

Algy. 

[To  Freeman.]  I  can't  help  thinking  you've  been 
trying  to  make  yourself  amiable. 

[Rose  gives  Freeman  a  look,  and  tJien  folloxos 
her  husband  out  of  the  room. 

Freeman. 

Apparently  my  efforts  haven't  met  with  the  •■success 
they  no  doubt  deserved. 

Algy. 
I  suspect  that  your  touch  is  a  little — elephantine. 

Freeman. 

[Good-humouredly .^  You  can't  expect  me  to  have 
such  a  facility  for  small  talk  as  you  who  make  a 
business  of  it. 

Algy. 

An  art,  my  dear  fellow,  an  art. 
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Freeman. 
I  hope  you  find  it  a  profitable  one. 

Algy. 

It  is  my  only  means  of  livelihood,  and  as  you  see 
I  go  to  a  tolerable  tailor  ...  I  am  able  to  lunch  at 
the  liitz  when  the  fancy  seizes  me. 

Freeman. 

[Mandhj.]  But  then,  unless  I'm  iiiistaken,  you 
allow  your  companion  to  pay  the  bill. 

Algy. 
I  perceive  you  are  trying  to  be  somewhat  oflensive. 

Freeman. 

I  should  have  thought  you  perceived  I  was  suc- 
ceeding. 

Algy. 

They  have  such  queer  notions  of  good  manners  in 
the  British  Colonies. 

Freeman. 

[Delibei'ateli/.]  Haven't  vou  been  lunching  with 
Ro.se  ? 

Algy. 
I  have. 

Freeman. 
And  diiln't  she  pay  the  l)ill  ? 
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Algy. 

)She  (lid. 

Freeman. 

I'm  afi-fiid  you'll  tliink  me  unreasonably  squeamLsli. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  a  meal  stood  me  by  a  woman. 
It  would  make  me  feel  uncomfortably  like  one  of 
those  alien  gentlemen  for  whom  the  police  provide  a 
ticket  for  the  Continent  and  an  escort  to  Chai  ing 
Cross. 

Algy. 

[fVith  a  laugh.]  You're  too  absurd.  Why  on  earth 
shouldn't  Rose  ask  me  to  lunch  with  her  at  a 
restaurant  just  as  much  as  in  her  own  house  ? 

Freeman. 

Can  you  tell  me  whi/  she  should  ask  you  to  lunch 
with  her  at  all  ? 

Algy. 

Certainly.  iShe  finds  me  useful,  entertaining,  and 
instructive. 

Freeman. 

[Sarcasiicalli/.]  I  suppose  you've  been  helping  her 
to  try  on  a  frock  this  morning  ? 

Algy. 

No,  we  bought  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  Nati^inal  Gallery. 

Freeman. 

How  oM  ai'e  you  ';' 
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Algy. 
Twenty-eight.     But  I  think  I  look  less. 

Freeman. 

You    appear    healthy   enough   and    fairly   strong. 
Haven't  you  ever  done  any  work  ? 

Algy. 

I  was  once  in  a  motor-car  business,  but  it  went 
smash. 

Fkeeman. 
Why  don't  you  do  something  else  ? 

Algy. 

I'm    vaguely   looking   out    for   another   motor-car 
business. 

Freeman. 

That  seems  to  be  the  refuge  of  every  incompetent 
wastrel  in  the  kingdom. 

Algy. 
In  Europe,  my  dear  fellow. 

Freeman. 

I  should  have  more  patience  with  you  if  you  were  a 
fool  pure  and  simple,  but  you're  not  that. 

Algy. 
Now  you  Hatter  me.     I  must  be  on  my  guard. 
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Freeman. 

You're  slirewd  enough  in  your  way.  I  dare  say  you 
could  make  quite  a  decent  living  if  you  tried,  but  you 
prefer  to  be  a  parasite. 

Algy. 
That's  a  good  word. 

Fbeeman. 
But  what  an  unpleasant  thing. 

Algy. 

My  dear  fellow,  we're  taught  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  a  merciful  Providence  has  placed 
us.  A  merciful  Pi-ovidence  has  provided  me  with  a 
fond  mother  who  can  afibrd  to  give  me  board  and 
lodging,  but  not  enough  money  to  buy  clothes  and 
tobacco. 

Freemax. 

And  rather  than  work  you  live  on  your  friends  ? 

Algy. 

I  wouldn't  put  it  in  that  way.  The  civilisation  of 
the  present  day  has  given  lise  to  a  variety  of  pro- 
fessions, and  I  have  adopted  one  which  is  not  nearly 
so  well  paid  as  it  should  be,  considering  how  essential 
it  is  to  modern  society. 

Freeman. 
And  that  is  ? 

Algy. 

It  is  too  new  to  have  a  definite  name,  but  those 
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who  follow  it  are  known  either  as  poodle  dog.s  or  tame 
cats. 

Freeman. 

[Amused  against  his  vnlL]  You  have  no  false  shame. 

Algy. 

"Why  should  I  ?  I  am  a  benefactor  of  my  species. 
What  d'you  suppose  Rose  and  Herbert  would  do 
without  me  ?  And  there  ai-e  thousands  of  couples 
like  them  who  are  bored  to  death  with  their  own 
company  and  want  a  man  like  me  to  amuse  them.  I 
shop  with  Rose,  and  take  her  to  the  play  when  Herbert 
has  briefs  to  read.  I  play  bridge  with  her  in  the 
afternoons,  and  when  she  gives  a  party  I  make  things 
go  off'  well.  On  Sundays  I  play  golf  with  Herbert, 
and  I  play  just  well  enough  for  him  to  beat  me  on  the 
last  green.  If  Rose  is  unwell  I  play  piquet  with  him 
in  the  evening.  In  return  they  make  life  pleasant  for 
me.  They  take  me  away  with  them  in  the  vacations, 
and  when  a  tradesman  duns  me  neither  Herbert  nor 
Rose  minds  lending  me  a  tenner.  When  they  get  a 
car  I  shall  buy  it  for  them,  which  means  a  commission, 
and  I  shall  drive  it  for  them,  which  means  innocent 
i-ecreation,  and  when  they  are  not  using  it  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  my  friends  for  a  spin  in  it. 

Freeman. 

"Which  means  inexpensive  hospitality.  But  are 
you  under  the  impression  that  this  sort  of  thing  will 
go  on  for  ever  ? 

Algy. 

Not  at  all.     I  find  by  experience  that  these  jobs 
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last  about  two  years,  I  was  two  years  witli  the 
Wliitstables — of  course  the  peerage  adds  to  one's 
value  afterwards,  but  it  isn't  much  catch — Lady 
Whitstable  wanted  the  earth,  but  she  wanted  it  at  a 
great  reduction.  And  I  was  two  years  with  the 
Isaac  Cohens,  Give  me  Jews  every  time.  Charming 
people. 

Freeman. 

Generous,  I  suppose  ? 

Algy. 

And  I'eally  not  at  all  exacting. 

Freeman. 

And  after  two  years  ? 

Algy. 

\With  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.]  They  get  sick  of 
me.  I  can't  keep  them  on  good  terms  with  one 
another  any  more,  and  they  turn  and  rend  me.  I 
know  all  the  signs  a  month  or  two  beforehand,  and  I 
start  looking  out  for  somebody  else. 

Freeman. 

And  are  you  content  to  go  on  in  that  way  for  the 
rest  of  your  life  ? 

Algy. 

I'm  not  thinking  of  it.  A  tame  cat,  like  an  actor, 
should  make  his  final  bow  before  his  public  gets  tired 
of  him.  One  of  these  days — to-morrow  or  iu  ten 
years — I  shall  fall  in  love  with  a  nice  girl  with  about 
two  thousand  a  year. 
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Freeman. 
And  why  should  she  marry  you  ? 

Algy. 

Because  I'm  amusing,  or  because  I  kuow  nice 
people,  or  because  I  ask  her — the  commonest  reason 
for  which  an  heiress  marries  a  pauper — and  we  shall 
live  very  comfortably  on  her  money. 

Freeman. 

A  parasite  to  the  end.    I'd  rather  sweep  a  crossing. 

Algy. 

That  is  where  we  difler.     I  wouldn't. 

Freeman. 

I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  an  awful  donkey,  but  I 
don't  believe  you  can  get  any  permanent  satisfaction 
out  of  life  without  working. 

Algy. 

What  nonsense  !  Work  is  merely  the  refuge  from 
boredom  of  the  unintellectual.  I  couldn't  honestly 
describe  myself  as  that. 

[Rose  comes  in  loith  red  cltieh&  and  flaming 
eijes,  in  a  towering  passion. 

Rose. 

[Going  uj}  to  Freeman.]  Wiiat  have  you  been 
saying  to  Herbert  ? 

[For  a  moment  Freeman  does  not  ansiver,  but 
looks  at  her.     She  bursts  out  again. 

p 
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Rose. 


It's  infamous.     How   dare   you !     How    dare  you 
interfere  with  me  ! 

FllEEMAN. 

[^Turning  to    Algy.]     Would    you    like    to    make 
yourself  scarce,  young  man? 

Algy. 

\]Vith  a  smile.l     Not  particularly. 

Freeman. 
I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to. 

Algy. 

I  don't  know  any  spectacle  more  entertaining  than 
a  quari-el  between  nearest  and  dearest. 

Freeman. 
Will  you  tell  him  to  go,  Rose  ? 

Rose. 

No. 

Fkeemax. 

My  dear,  if  1  spoke  to  Herbert   it  was  because  I 
thought  it  the  only  decent  thing  to  do. 

Rose. 
\]^iolently.^     You  had  no  right.   .  .  . 

Freeman. 
[To  Algy.]     It   may  surprise  you,    but   I'm  quite 
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old-fashioned.      I  wash  my  dirty,  linen  in  private. 
You  must  clear  out. 

Algy. 
*     I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  intend  to. 

Freeman. 
If  you  don't  I  swear  I'll  knock  you  down. 

Algy. 

Then  I'm  afraid  you  must  knock  me  down.  You're 
obviously  much  stronger  than  I  am,  but  this  is  an 
occasion  when  it's  better  to  take  a  licking  than  to 
knuckle  under. 

Freeman. 

\Wondering  at  his  unex2)ected  sjnrit.']   By  Jove ! 

Rose. 

Please  go,  Algy. 

Algy. 

Certainly.  \_At  the  door  to  Freeman,  smiling. '\ 
Y^ou  know,  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  you'd  hit 
me.  A  scuffle  in  a  room — with  a  woman  in  it — one 
talks  about  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  doesn't  come  off, 

\_IIe  goes  out. 
Rose. 

Now,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 

Freeman. 

[Going  towards  her  to  take  her  in  his  arms.\  Look 
here,  Rose.  ... 
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Rose. 

[Pnshing  him  aiociT/.]  For  goodness'  sake,  don't 
touch  me. 

Freeman. 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  let  us  talk  quietly  ? 
Rose. 

[Impatientl}/.]  Oh,  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
do.  You're  going  to  sentimentalise.  You  expect  me 
to  lean  my  head  on  your  shoulder  and  weep  salt 
tears.  And  your  voice  will  grow  husky  with  emotion. 
'No,  thank  you.     You  can  keep  all  that  to  yourself. 

Freeman. 

We  shall  understand  one  another  better  if  we  make 
use  of  a  little  sympathy. 

Rose. 

What  has  sympathy  got  to  do  with  it  ?  We  ask 
you  to  come  and  stay  here.  We  tell  you  to  treat  the 
place  like  an  hotel. 

Freeman. 

If  I'd  wanted  an  hotel  I  should  have  stayed  at  one. 
Rose. 

[Going  on  without  ^ja?/wi^  awj  attention  to  xvhat  he 
says?\  We  make  absolutely  no  claims  upon  you,  and 
you  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fill  my 
husband  with  ridiculous  suspicions  about  Algy  and  me. 

Freeman. 

Don't  forget  that  I  .spoke  to  you  about  it  first,  and 
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you   refused    to  listen   to   me.     I   told  you  that   I 
should  go  to  Herbert. 

Rose. 
[Im2}aiien(li/.]  One  says  those  things. 

Freeman, 

All  the  affection  I'm  capable  of  is  placed  on  you. 
What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  when  I  see  you 
behaving  in  a  way  that — that  .   .  . 

[He  stops  in  embarrassment. 

Rose. 

What  right  have  you  to  preach  at  me  ?  You  set 
yourself  upon  a  ridiculous  pedestal.   .   .  . 

Freeman. 
[Interriijjtiyig.^  Far  from  it. 

Rose. 

D'you  think  I  don't  know  that  father  had  to  pay 
money  to  get  you  out  of  a  scrape  with  a  woman  at 
Cambridge  ?  D'you  think  I  don't  know  what  people 
said  about  you  and  Queenie  Bishop  ? 

Freeman. 

If  I  came  rather  a  cropper  that's  no  reason  why 
you  should  come  one  too. 

Rose. 

After  all,  what  is  it  that  you've  got  to  reproach  me 
with  ? 
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Freemax. 


I  think  your  behaviour  with  Aliiy  Peppercorn  is 
awfully  indiscreet.  You  must  know  there  can  only 
he  one  explanation  of  it. 

EosE. 

But  Algy  is  just  as  much  Herbert's  friend  as 
mine. 

Freeman. 

I  implore  you  to  send  him  about  his  business  before 
it's  too  late. 

KOSE. 

What  nonsense !  You're  so  theatrical.  D'you 
mean  to  say  you  think  there's  anj'thing  really 
between  Algy  and  me  ? 

Freeman. 

My  dear,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  answer  that 
question  ? 

EosE. 
No,  no  ;  I  ask  it  quite  seriously. 

Freeman. 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  there  isn't. 

Eose. 
Yes  or  no  ?  [Pause. 

Freeman. 
Yes. 
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Rose. 


[^Bursting  info  a  scream  of  lavgliter.^  Poor  Algy, 
I  can't  imagine  anything  that  would  bore  him  more 
than  to  make  love  to  me. 

Freeman. 

\Good-humoure(Uy .^  Well,  at  all  events  I've  made 
you  laugh. 

Rose. 

You're  really  too  ridiculous. 

Freeman. 

What  do  you  suppose  Algy  cares  for  you?  He's 
only  on  the  make  like  the  rest  of  your  friends.  If 
he  came  acroFs  a  woman  to-morrow  out  of  whom  he 
could  do  a  little  better  than  out  of  you,  he'd  fling 
yovi  aside  like  an  old  glove. 

Rose. 

Oh,  well,  I  shall  get  tired  of  him  long  before  he 
gets  tii'ed  of  me. 

Freeman. 

Will  you  let  me  say  something  to  you  that  I've 
had  on  my  heart  almost  ever  since  I  came  here  ? 
^She  does  not  answer.  He  sits  doi/m  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  and  takes  her  hand.]  You  know,  it  is  a  rotten 
life  you're  leading,  and  these  people  you've  got  around 
you — what  a  poor  lot  they  are  !  There's  Cynthia  .  .  . 
[lie  can't  remember  her  name^ 
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Rose. 
Rosenberg. 

Freeman. 

She's  married  a  fat  old  German  stockbroker  for  his 
money,  and  when  her  baby's  ill  she  has  the  heart  to 
leave  it  all  day.  She  won't  nurse  it  because  it  would 
interfere  with  her  amusements.  And  Emily  Chapman 
— she  ought  to  have  married  years  ago. 

Rose. 
It's  not  for  want  of  trying  that  she  hasn't. 

Freeman. 

You  told  me  about  her  broken  ene-acfements  before 
I'd  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  house.  I'm  awfully 
sorry  for  her.  Her  life  consists  merely  of  going  from 
one  bridge  party  to  another.  And  d'you  think  she 
gets  any  happiness  out  of  it  ?  You've  only  got  to 
look  into  her  eyes  to  see  how  restless  and  dissatisfied 
she  is. 

Rose. 

She  didn't  treat  you  so  well  that  you  need  waste 
mueli  sympathy  on  her. 

Freeman. 

I'm  sure  at  heart  she's  a  very  decent  giil.  If  she 
could  only  find  a  nice  man  .  .  . 

Rose. 
[Interrujding.]  Why  don't  }cu  many  htryouistlf  ? 
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Freeman. 

What  would  she  do  on  an  African  farm  ?  And 
you're  restless  and  dissatisfied  too,  Rose.  Don't  you 
think  you'd  be  far  happier  if  you  had  children  ? 

Rose. 
But  1  tell  you  we  can't  afTord  it. 

Freeman. 
It  only  means  giving  up  a  few  selfish  pleasures. 

Rose. 

I  dare  say  it'll  horrify  you,  but  I  prefer  the  selfish 
pleasures. 

Freeman. 

What  if  you  could  have  both  i  I'm  not  a  rich 
man,  but  I  can  afford  myself  a  sentimental  luxury 
now  and  then.  If  you'll  have  a  child  I'll  settle  a 
couple  of  hundred  a  yeaj-  on  it,  so  that  it  shall  cost 
you  nothing. 

Rose. 

The  truth  is,  I  don't  want  a  child.  It  would  bore 
me  to  death.  I  haven't  the  maternal  instinct,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

[Emily  Chapman  comes  in. 

Emily. 
May  I  come  in  ? 
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Rose. 

[Kissing  her.]  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  You 
haven't  been  waiting,  have  you  ? 

Emily. 

No,  Smith  said  you  were  in  tlie  dining-room,  so  I 
walked  in.  [Holding  out  her  haiul  to  Freeman.]  How 
d'you  do  ? 

Freeman. 

[Shaking  haiids?^  How  d'you  do  ?  [To  Rose.]  I 
wish  you'd  have  the  table  cleared,  Rose.  I've  got  a 
little  work  to  do,  and  I'd  like  to  use  it. 

Rose. 

AH  right. 

FREE>rAN. 

I'll  go  and  fetch  my  things.  [He  goes  out. 

Rose. 

I'm  getting  rather  tired  of  Tom.  I  don't  thir]k  I 
can  stand  his  disapproval  of  everything  I  do  much 
longer. 

Emily. 

Have  you  been  having  a  low  ? 

Rose. 

He's  been  lecturing  me  about  Algy.  It's  rather 
funny,  isn't  it  ^     Tom  ! 
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Emily. 
He's  changed  a  good  de;il  in  the  last  eight  years. 

Rose. 

He's  become  quite  impossible.  I  wish  to  goodness 
he'd  find  a  wife  and  take  himself  off. 

[Emily  Chapman  looks  at  her  for  a  moment, 
hesitates,  and  then  sjjeaks. 

Emily. 
Would  you  hate  it  if  T  married  him  ? 

Rose. 

{^After  a  very  slight  paiose  of  smyrise.]  My  dear, 
you'd  do  me  the  greatest  possible  service. 

Emily. 

I  suppose  you've  told  him  that  I've  been  twice 
eng.-iged  since  he  went  away? 

Rose. 
[With  a  smile.^  No,  of  course  not.     As  if  I  should. 

Emily. 

I  know  that  you  can  queer  the  whole  thing  if  you 
like.  That's  why  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
speak  to  you  first.  I  dare  say  you  saw  I  was  thinking 
of  it? 

Rose. 

I  concluded  that  you  hadn't  come  here  every  day 
for  a  week  merely  to  see  me. 
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Emily. 

\]Vit}i,  a  certain  anxiety  and  something  of  ajypeal  in 
her  voice.]  You  wouldn't  do  anything  shabby  to  me, 
Rose? 

Rose. 

[Smiling.]  Of  course  not. 

Emily. 
If  you've  got  anything  against  it  I  won't  even  try. 

Rose. 

I  haven't,  honour  bright.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ? 

Emily. 

[Shrugging  her  shoulders.]  He's  such  a  senti- 
mentalist. 

Rose. 

[Laughing  as  she  catches  Emily's  meaning.]  Upon 
my  word,  you  a7'e  clever. 

Emily. 

[With  a  deprecating  smile.]  When  a  man's  feeling 
so  awfully  sorry  for  you  .   .  . 

Rose. 

Would  you  like  me  to  leave  you  alone?  ()h,  I 
forgot  about  Smith. 

[She  rings  the  bell  and  goes  toivards  the  door. 

Emily. 

It  seems  horrid  to  turn  you  out  of  your  own 
dining-room. 
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Rose. 

Nonsense.     I  leave  my  best  wishes  with  you. 

[She  goes  out.  Smith  comes  in.  She  starts 
clearing  airay.  E.mily  Chapman  changes 
her  inanner  a  little.  She  is  very  kind  and 
bland  with  Smith. 

Emily. 
Well,  Smith,  are  you  still  pleased  with  London  ? 

Smith. 
Yes,  thank  you,  miss. 

Emily. 

It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  give  so  much  satisfac- 
tion. Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  ajipcais  to  be  delighted 
with  you. 

Smith. 
Thank  you,  miss. 

Emily. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  smaller  household  than  you've 
been  used  to. 

Smith. 

Yes,  miss.     I  was  with  a  butler  before. 

Emily. 

Of  course  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  you  should 
leave,  but  if  at  any  time  you  wanted  to  better  your- 
self 1  could  find  you  a  very  good  place. 

Smith. 
Thank  you,  miss. 

[Emily  Chapman  gives  her  a  sharp  look. 
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Emily. 

\_With  carefully  assumed  indifference^]  Is  Mr.  Pepper- 
corn dining  here  to-night  ? 

Smith. 
Yes,  miss. 

Emily. 
He  generally  dines  here,  doesn't  he  ? 

Smith. 

[Seeing  lohat  Emily  is  driving  at.]  It  all  depends, 
miss. 

Emily. 

What  does  he  do  when  Mr.  Dallas-Baker's  away  on 
circuit  ? 

Smith. 
I  don't  know,  miss. 

[Smith  goes  on  taking  the  luncheon  things 
aioay  ivithottt  looking  up.  Emily  Chap- 
man makes  up  her  mind  to  have  a  dash 
at  it. 

Emily. 
You  know,  you  ought  to  be  very  careful,  Smith. 

Smith. 
Ought  I,  miss? 

Emily. 

It  would  be  very  unpleasant  it'  you  were  mixed  up 
in  any  bother.  Of  course,  you  haven't  seen  anything 
that  ... 
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Smith. 
No,  miss, 

Emily. 

\]Vith  a  little  laiiyh.]  You're  the  most  silent  person 
I've  ever  come  across. 

Smith. 

I'm  not  much  of  a  one  for  talking,  miss,  of  what 
doesn't  concern  me. 

Emily. 

You're  a  perfect  treasure. 

[tShe  smiles  with  her  Ujjs,  hut  when  Smith's 
hack  is  turned  she  gives  a  little  frown  of 
anger.  Freeman  comes  in  and  Emily  is 
(juichly  all  smiles  again.  He  has  bundles 
of  catalogues  in  his  hands. 

EiMILY. 

Good   gracious,   how   businesslike  you  look  !       I'll 
fly. 

Freeman. 

Please  don't.     They're  only  catalogues  I've  got  to 
look  through. 

[//e  puts  them  doion  on  the  table,  and  Smith, 
hatnng  finisJted,  goes  out.  Emily  takes 
one  and  looks  at  it. 

Emily. 
Agricultural  implements. 
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Freeman. 

[lieferriny  to  Bmith.]  Nice  girl  that.  She's  been 
talking  to  me. 

Emily. 
[Lightly.]    Forward  minx. 

Freeman. 
It  appears  she  wants  to  emigrate. 

Emily. 
Does  she  ? 

Freeman. 

It's  very  wise  of  her.  In  New  South  Wales  she 
can  get  double  the  wages  she  can  here,  and  she'll 
marry  as  soon  as  ever  she  wants  to. 

Emily, 

You  think  that's  the  natural  course  for  women, 
don't  you  ? 

Freeman. 

I  think  they're  happier  when  they  carry  out  the 
pui'poses  of  nature. 

Emily. 

[Tnr7iing  over  the  2)a(/es  of  the  catalogue.]  I  suppose 
you've  been  buying  all  sorts  of  things  ? 

Freeman. 

Not  yet,  but  I  must  hurry  up.  My  time's  getting 
very  short. 
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Emily. 
Why  are  you  going  so  soon  ? 

Freeman. 

I  don't  want  to  leave  the  farm  to  its  own  devaces 
longer  than  I  can  help.  Besides,  it's  my  life.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  it. 

Emily. 

Are  you  happy  out  there  ? 

Freeman. 

I  never  ask  myself,  ...  I  dare  say  that  is  happi- 
ness. 

Emily. 

[With  a  sitdden  break  in  her  voice ^  Lucky  man. 

Freeman. 
You're  not  very  happy,  I'm  afraid. 

Emily. 

Wretched. 

Freeman. 
I'm  awfully  sorry. 

Emily. 

[Forcing  a  smileJ\  It's  very  nice  of  you.  .  .  .  But 
don't  let  us  talk  about  me.  It  can  do  no  good,  and  it 
only  makes  things  worse  to  think  about  them. 

Freeman. 
There's  generally  a  way  out  of  every  difficulty. 

G 
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Emily. 


{^Holding  out  her  liand?^  I  know  you'd  do  all  yovi 
could  for  me,  but  there's  nothing  you  can  do. 

Freeman. 

\Taking  her  hand.'\  Won't  you  tell  me  what  is 
troubling  you  ? 

Emily. 

Oh,  my  dear  friend,  it's  nothing  except  that  the 
years  are  passing  one  by  one  and  I'm  wasting  my 
life.  I'm  useless  in  the  world,  a  burden  to  myself  and 
to  everyone  connected  with  me. 

Freeman. 

Oh,  what  nonsense ! 

Emily. 

And  I've  brought  it  all  on  myself,  every  bit  of  it. 
I  have  only  myself  to  thank. 

Freeman. 

[^Smilvng.  He  does  not  gather  the  ajjj^lication  to 
himself  of  her  remarh.]^  Oh,  come. 

Emily. 

I  was  willing  enough  to  marry  you  when  you  had 
money.     I  threw  you  over  when  you  lost  it. 

Freeman. 

Are  you  thinking  of  that  ?  We  were  both  very 
unfit  for  marriage  in  those  days. 
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Emily. 


You  iiiu.st  despise  me  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart. 

Fkeeman. 

I  promise  you  that  I  never  think  of  you  without 
sincere  friendship  and  affection. 

Emily. 

Were  you  very  much  in  love  with  me  then  ? 
[S'he  begins  to  sob.]  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  unhappy 
I  am. 

Freeman. 

\_Dee2)ly  moved.]  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  cry.  I  can't 
bear  it. 

Emily. 

Please  go  away.  I'm  only  making  a  fool  of  myself. 
Oh,  I've  been  so  bitterly  punished. 

Freeman. 
For  God's  sake  don't  cry, 

Emily. 

\]Vith  a  husky  loio  voice,  as  if  tlte  words  were  being 
drugged  out  of  her  against  her  will.]  It  was  only 
after  you  went  that — that  I  knew  how  much  I  loved 
you.    And  when  I  saw  you  again  the  other  day  .  .  . 

[Freeman  gives  a  slight  start  and  looks  at  her 
steadily.] 

Emily. 

It  was  nothing  to  you.     I  saw  that  you  thought 
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me  old  and  plain  and  horrible.  But  you  were  just 
the  same,  and  it  all  came  back  to  me.  If  you've 
Avanted  revenge  you've  got  it. 

Freeman. 

\In  a  low  voice.^  God  knoAvs,  I  never  thought  of 
revenge. 

Emily. 

And  now,  for  heaven's  sake,  go.  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  any  more.     I  won't  be  made  so  unhappy. 

[Thei-e  is  a  2yause.  Freeman  gets  itp,  looks  at 
her,  and  walks  up  and  doicn.  Then  he  stops. 

Freeman. 
Is  it  true  that  you  care  for  me  ? 

Emily. 
Oh,  don't.     How  can  you  humiliate  me ! 

Freeman. 

There's  very  little  love  in  the  world.  A  man  ought 
to  be  very  giTtteful  if  a  woman  cares  for  him.  Perhaps 
fate,  bringing  me  back  to  England,  had  just  that  in 
view. 

[There  is  a  paiise.  Emily  looks  straight  in 
front  of  her,  hardly  daring  even  to  hreathe. 
Every  nerve  is  tense. 

Freeman. 

Do  you  understand  what  you're  saying  ?  I'm  only 
a  farmer,  and  it's  a  hard,  lonely  life  that  I  lead,  very 
different  from  any  that  you  have  known. 
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Emily. 
If  you  knew  how  lonely  I  am. 

Freeman. 
Poor  thing,  it's  horrible,  isn't  it  ? 

Emily. 
There's  not  a  soul  in  the  world  who  cares  for  me. 
\_There  is  a  moment's  pcmse. 

Freeman. 

I  have  very  little  to  offer  you.     If  you  will  marry 
me  I  will  try  to  make  you  a  good  husband. 

Emily. 

[In  a  tohisper.]    Tom. 

[Freeman  holds  out  his  hands  to  her,  and  she, 
rising,  takes  them. 

Emily. 
Tom. 

[Smith  comes  in. 

Smith. 
A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir, 

Freeman, 

Oh,  I  know.     I'll  come  and  see  him  at  once.       2'o 
Emily.]     It's  a  chap  on  business. 
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Emily. 
Of  course,  please  go  to  him. 

[/Is  Freeman  goes  to  tJie  door,  Emily  gives  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  and  smiles  rpiietly. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  Scene,  as  in  the  first  Act,  is  the  dra f (ring-room  at 
the  Dallas-Bakers' yZ««. 

The  card-table  is  set  out  for  bridge.  Dallas-Baker, 
Rose,  Emily  Chapman,  ami  Algy  are  finishing  a 
rubber.     Algy  is  dummy. 

Emily. 
\Tahing  up  the  last  trick^^  Game  and  rubber. 

Rose. 

[/ci^,?/.]   You  must  be  very  unlucky  in  love,  Emily. 
I  never  saw  anyone  hold  such  cards. 

Algy. 
[Who  has  been  adding  up  the  sGore.'\  Thirty-five  bob. 

Dallas-Baker, 

\_Looking  at  his  loatch.]  We've  just  got  it  over  in  time. 
[i4  telepho7ie  bell  is  heard  ringing  outside. 

Rose. 

Oh,  that  dreadful  bell.     Do  go  and  see  who  it  is 
Herbert. 
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Dallas-Baker. 
Very  well.  \^He  gets  up  and  goes  out. 

Rose. 

I  hope  it's  not  Cynthia  Rosenberg.     I  shall  never 
forgive  her  if  she  puts  us  oft' at  this  hour. 

Emily. 

There's  always  your  husband  to  fall  back  upon. 

Rose. 

He's  got  to  go  out.     He's  speaking  at  some  silly 
political  meeting. 

Algy.    ■ 
It's  lucky  he  was  able  to  make  a  fourth  till  now. 

Rose. 
I  told  him  to  get  home  early  if  he  could. 

Algy, 

It  looks  as  if  work  was  devilish  slack  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,     We  shall  have  to  start  economising,  Rose. 

Rose. 
It's  dreadful,  isn't  it  ?     And  I  want  a  car  so  badly. 

Algy. 

I  heai-d  the  other  day  of  a  jolly  second-hand  one 
that'd  just  suit  you.    It's  only  been  used  three  months. 
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Rose. 
How  much  do  they  want  for  it  ? 

[Dallas-Baker  comes  in. 

Rose. 

Who  was  it  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 
Otto  Rosenberg. 

Rose. 
How  tiresome  !     Isn't  Cynthia  coming  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 
I  don't  know.     He  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  here. 

Rose. 

He  rang  vip  about  one  o'clock  and  asked  if  I  knew 
where  she  was  lunching.  It  so  happens  I  did,  but  I 
told  Otto  I  hadn't  an  idea. 

Emily. 
What's  he  fussing  about  now  ? 

Rose. 

01),  it's  only  the  baby.  Wretched  little  rickety 
brat,  it's  always  ill. 

Dallas-Baker. 
I  promised  we'd  tell  Cynthia  the  moment  she  came. 
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Rose. 


She  can't  do  any  good,  and  it'll  only  worry  her. 
Otto's  an  old  woman,  and  he  flies  back  from  the  City 
every  time  the  child  starts  squalling. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Still,  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  her,  Rose.  Otto's 
very  anxious  she  should  go  home  at  once. 

Rose. 

We'll  tell  her  after  we've  had  a  rubber.  I  don't  see 
why  our  afternoon  should  be  entirely  wasted  because 
a  peculiarl}'  uninteresting  baby  isn't  quite  well. 

Algy. 
Hear,  hear, 

Dallas-Baker. 

Well,  I  dare  say  that'll  do.  It  can't  make  much 
difference  if  she  gets  back  half  an  hour  sooner  or 
later. 

[Freeman  comes  in. 

Freeman. 
[Jorialhj^  Hulloa,  at  it  again  ? 

[//e     shakes    hands    smilinyli/    viith     Emily 


Chapman, 


Emily. 


[^Lightlji.^^  Not  at  the  moment.     We're  waiting  for 
Cynthia  Rosenberg. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

[Looking  at  his  vmtch.]  I've  unfortunately  got  to 
go  out. 

Algy. 

His  country  calls,  and  he's  going  to  tell  the  British 
Elector  how  to  do  his  duty.  .  .  .  Don't  look  at  me  as 
if  you'd  never  set  eyes  on  me  before.     It's  rude. 

Freeman. 

I  was  wondering  if  I'd  seen  you  to-day.  Did  you 
have  breakfast  here  ?     1  forget. 

Algy. 

No.  I  always  breakfast  in  bed.  Mother  thinks  it 
so  much  better  for  me.     I  came  to  luncheon. 

Freeman. 
Then  I've  not  seen  you.    I  wish  you  good  morning. 

Algy. 
[Ghafflngly.^  It's  too  kind  of  you. 

Freeman. 
I  hope  you  passed  a  good  night. 

Algy. 
I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  pure  at  heart. 

Freeman. 
The  news  tills  me  with  siitisfactiou. 
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Algy. 


If  it  were  possible  to  embarrass  me,  your  politeness 
would  cover  me  with  confusion. 

[Smith  enters,  followed  by  Mrs.  Otto  Rosen- 
berg. 

Smith. 

Mrs.  Rosenberg.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I'm  fearfully  sorry  to  be  so  late.  I've  had  all  sorts 
of  things  to  do. 

Rose. 

We  were  beginning  to  be  very  cross  with  you. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[Shaking  hands  loith  Dallas-Baker.]  How  d'you 
do  ?  I've  had  such  a  tiring  day.  I  spent  all  the 
morning  at  my  dressmaker's,  and  then  I  had  to 
lunch  at  the  Ritz  with  Montie  Kenyon,  and  I  had  to 
pay  about  half  a  dozen  calls,  and  1  looked  in  at  a 
private  view,  and  then  I  had  to  go  and  have  tea  at 
the  Carlton.     I've  never  had  such  a  rush  in  my  life. 

Dallas-Baker. 
A  rubber  will  rest  you,  won't  it  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Yes,  I  really  think  it  will.  The  only  tiling  that 
kept  me  going  was  the  thought  of  a  rubber  or  two 
here  before  dinner. 
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Freeman. 

[Smiling.^  There  should  really  be  an  eight  hours' 
day  for  the  idle  rich, 

Mrs.  Otto. 

['Shaking  hands  loith  Aim.]  How  d'you  do  ?  Do  tell 
me  how  you're  getting  on. 

Freeman. 
[yot  understanding.^  I  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Kose  told  me  you'd  come  to  England  to  look  for  a 
wife.  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  such  a  chance  for 
me  to  get  rid  of  some  of  my  sisters-in-law. 

Freeman. 
Are  they  very  attractive? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

There  are  three  of  them — Rachel,  Lydia,  and 
Pom-pom. 

Freeman. 

I  think  I  should  like  Pom-pom. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

They  spend  their  time  picking  holes  in  me  to  Otto 
till  I  feel  a  perfect  sieve.  And  they've  got  the 
strongest  sense  of  other  people's  duty  that  I've  ever 
come  across. 
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Emily. 
What  have  they  been  doing  now  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Their  idea  of  fi  jolly  life  is  that  I  should  spend  tlie 
whole  day  by  baby's  cradle,  and  just  run  out  in  the 
morning  to  do  the  hou.^ekeeping.  But,  as  I  tell 
Otto,  what  on  earth  have  we  got  eight  servants 
for?  [To  Rose.]  We've  just  got  a  new  second 
footman,  dailing,  and  he's  six  foot  four.  I'm  so  proud 
of  him. 

Rose. 

My  dear,  I  wish  you'd  realise  that  one  doesn't  talk 
of  one's  second  footman  unless  one's  in  love  with  him. 

Dallas-Baker. 

And  even  then  it's  slightly  indisci-eet. 

Algy. 
Do  tell  me  more  about  your  sisters-in-law. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Well,  of  course,  they'ie  Jewesses,  but  Jews  aren't 
so  bad  really  when  you  g\'t  to  know  them,  and  they've 
got  thirty  thousand  pounds  apiece. 

Emily. 
[With  a  smile,]  That  sounds  rather  a  chance,  Tom. 

Freeman. 
Doesn't  it  ? 
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Rose. 


If  we  want  to  play  briiige  we  really  ought  not  to 
waste  any  more  time. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[To  Dallas-Baker.]  But  aren't  you  g<jing  to 
play? 

Dallas-Baker. 

[Taking  otct  /lis  icatch.]  No,  I  must  go  in  ten 
minutes.     I  shall  just  wait  to  see  you  started. 

Rose. 

I  shall  be  thankful  when  you  go.  Herbert.  It  does 
bore  me  to  see  you  take  out  your  watch  every  other 
minute. 

Algy. 

You're  so  restless,  Herbert,  and  we  only  married 
you  because  we  liked  your  stolidity. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[Latigkiny.^  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know  what 
things  are  coming  to. 

[Meanwhile  the  jdajjers  have  been  chitting  for 
partners, 

Emily. 
You  and  I,  Algy. 

[The  telephone  hell  is  heard  ringing. 
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Rose. 

Oh,  it  is  too  exasperating.  There's  that  wretched 
telephone  again ! 

Dallas-Baker. 

I'll  go,  shall  I  ? 

Rose. 

Yes,  do.  And  afterwards  you  might  take  the 
receiver  off. 

Dallas-Baker. 

All  right.  [As  he  is  going  Smith  comes  in. 

Smith. 

\To  Mrs.  Otto.]  You're  wanted  on  the  telephone, 
ma'am. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
Oh,  how  tiresome !     Have  you  said  I'm  here  ? 

Smith. 
Yes,  ma'am. 

Rose. 

That's  too  stupid  of  you,  Smith.  You  should 
always  say  you'll  inquire. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Wellj  say  I'm  in  the  middle  of  a  hand  at  bridge, 
and  I  can't  possibly  come.  At^k  them  to  give  you 
the  message. 

Smith. 
Very  good,  ma'am.  [Exit. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

YNervously.^   Rose. 

Rose. 

You  seem  to  be  in  great  demand,  Cynthia.  This 
is  the  third  time  you've  been  rung  up  here. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I  suppose  Otto  has  got  some  foolish  idea  in  his  head, 
I  oughtn't  to  have  told  him  I  was  coming. 

Emily. 

If  one  wants  to  play  cards  in  peace  and  quietness, 
it's  fatal  to  let  anyone  know  one's  •^vhereabouts. 
Tliey  invariably  ring  you  up  when  you're  playing  a 
very  light  no-tru.mper. 

[Smith  comes  in.     She  is  greatly  distressed. 

Smith, 
If  you  please,  ma'am   .  .   . 

['S7ie  sto'jis^  unable  to  yo  on. 

Rose. 

What  on  earth's  the  matter  witli  you,  Smitli  ? 

Algy. 
I  bet  a  fiver  Otto's  eloped  with  the  cook. 

Smith, 
It's  Mr.  Rosenljerg,  ma'am. 
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Mrs.  Otto. 

Well  ? 

Smith. 
[Tri/ing  to  control  herself.]  Oh,  ma'am,  I  can't  tell  you. 

Rose. 
[Sharply.]  Smith  ! 

Smith. 
You  must  go  at  once,  ma'am.     It's — it's  the  baby. 

Mns.  Otto. 

I  suppose  Otto's  in  one  of  his  states  again.     Say  I'll 
come  as  soon  as  I've  finished  my  hand. 

Smith. 

Oh,  no,  ma'am,  please  go  at  once.     You  mustn't  go 
on.     You  really  mustn't. 

Rose. 
What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ? 

FliEEMAX. 

What  is  it,  Smith  ? 

Smith. 
Oh,  sir,  they  said  I  was  to  break  it  to  hei'. 

Freeman. 

I  dare  say  they  thought  it  was  my  sister  speaking. 
What  is  it  ? 
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Smith. 
[Almost  in  a  whisper.]  It's  dead,  sir. 

[Mbs.  Rosenberg  gives  a  cry,  hut  does  not 
speak  ;  she  gets  up,  stares  at  the  others  for 
a  moment  in  a  dazed  way,  and  goes  out  of 
the  room.  There  is  an  interval  of  silence. 
For  a  moment  Rose  is  frightened.  She 
stares  in  front  of  her,  hreathing  quickly, 
with  clenched  hands. 

Dallas-Baker. 
I  say,  oughtn't  I  to  go  with  her  ? 

Rose. 

\_Forcing  the  loords  out.]  No,  let  Algy  go. 

Algy. 
All  right,  I  don't  mind,    I  say,  what  a  bore,  isn't  it  ? 
[He  goes  out.     ^OSE  folloios  him  with  her  eyes. 

Dallas-Baker, 

We  ought  to  have  told  her  the  child  was  ill,  Rose. 

[Rose  gives  a  slight  start,  as  though  the  words 
laere  almost  a  blow,  She  tarns  sharply  to 
Smith. 

Rose. 
What  are  you  waiting  for,  Smith  ? 

Smith. 
Oh,  ma'am,  isn't  it  dreadful  ? 
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Rose. 

[Violently.']   For  goodness'  sake,  go. 

Smith. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.  [She  goes  out. 

Rose. 

[Trying  to  regain  her  usual  manner.]  I  like  Smith's 
idea  of  breaking  it  gently. 

Emily. 

She  seemed  quite  upset,  didn't  she? 

Rose. 

[Shrugging  her  shoulders.]     The  lower  classes  love 
that  sort  of  thing^ 

Dallas-Baker. 
I  hope  it  won't  lead  to  any  unpleasantness,  Rose. 

Rose. 

[Trying  to  repress  her  exasperation.]    Oughtn't  you 
to  be  going  to  your  meeting  ? 

Dallas-Bakee. 

I  suppose  I  ought.     I'd  quite  forgotten  it  for  the 
moment. 

[He   hesitates    for   an  instant,  then  goes  out 
quickly. 
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Freeman. 
Did  you  know  the  child  was  ill,  Rose  ? 

Rose. 

They  rang  up  just  before  luncheon  to  ask  if  I 
knew  where  Cynthia  was. 

Freeman, 

But  you  did.  I  heard  you  say  at  breakfast  that 
she  was  lunching  at  the  Ritz. 

Rose. 

It's  not  my  business  to  tell  Otto  where  his  wife  is. 

Freeman. 

If  you  had,  she  might  have  got  home  three  hours 
ago. 

Rose. 

For  goodness'  sake,  don't  lecture  me,  Tom.  I'm  not 
in  the  mood  to  stand  it. 

Freeman. 

Rose,  you  didn't  refuse  to  tell  Rosenberg  where  his 
wife  was  so  that  your  bridge  party  shouldn't  be 
upset? 

Rose. 

Good  heavens,  you  don't  suppose  I  knew  the  child 
was  dying.  Otto  was  always  getting  into  a  state 
about  its  health.  The  whole  thing's  a  beastly 
nuisance. 
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Freeman. 
[Indignantly !\  Rose ! 

Rose. 

Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  leave  me  alone.  You've 
clone  nothing  but  blame  me  for  one  thing  or  another 
ever  since  you  came.  I'm  sick  of  it.  If  you're  not 
satisfied  you  can  go.  There  are  surely  enough  hotels 
in  London. 

Freeman. 

Yes,  that's  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  I'm  only  a 
stranger  to  you.  We  speak  a  diflerent  language,  you 
and  I. 

Rose. 

I  can  only  hope  I  don't  speak  such  drivelling  non- 
sense in  mine  as  you  do  in  yours.  Oh,  if  you  only 
knew  hovs'  I  loathed  you !  I  loathe  your  priggish- 
ness,  I  loathe  your  strenuousness.  How  thankful  I 
shall  be  when  you  go,  and  how  1  hope  I  shall  never, 
never  see  you  again  ! 

Freeman. 

All  right.  You  can  easily  be  spared  that.  Of 
course  I'll  go. 

[With  an  angry  snort  Rose  Jlings  out  of  the 
room.  Freeman  tu7'ns  to  Emily  Chap- 
man. 

Freeman. 
You've  witnessed  a  very  pretty  domestic  quarrel. 
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Emily. 


When  a  single  woman  has  reacheil  my  age,  she's 
seen  her  fair  share  of  them. 

[T/iere  is  a  verij  slight  pause.     Freeman  fjives 
a  gesture  of  discouragement. 

Freeman. 

Kose  is  the  only  relation  I  have,  and  I  came  back 
fonder  of  her  than  I'd  ever  been  before. 

Emily. 

My  dear  friend,  that  is  the  proverbial  effect  of 
absence  on  the  human  heart. 

Freeman. 

I  felt  so  lonely  sometimes — so  horribly  lonely. 
I  clothed  her  with  all  the  qualities  I  want  in  a 
woman. 

Emily. 

Poor  Ruse !  She  was  always  a  little  uver-dressed 
before. 

Freeman. 

It  was  nothing  very  much.  I  only  asked  that  she 
should  be  honest  and  truthful,  a  faithful  wife  and  a 
good  mother. 

Emily. 

\^After  a  long  look  at  him,  meditatively.^  No,  I 
suppose  it's  not  very  much  to  ask.     And  yet  .  .  . 
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Freeman. 

How  could  slie  be  so  wantonly  cruel  and  selfish  ! 
The  only  person  who  seemed  to  care  a  damn  was — 

8mith. 

Emily. 
Persons  of  that  class  are  very  easily  moved. 

Freeman. 

It's  easy  enough  not  to  be  moved  if  you  have  no 
heart. 

Emily. 

Honestly,  do  you  care  twopence  if  the  child's  alive 
or  dead  ? 

Freeman. 
Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  did  ? 

Emily. 
After  all,  you've  never  seen  it. 

Freeman. 

The  world  is  such  a  jolly  place,  and  life  is  so  full 
and  splendid.  Think  how  hard  that  a  child  should 
be  snatched  away  before  it's  enjoyed  anything  ! 

Emily. 

Do  you  really  think  the  world  is  a  jolly  place,  and 
that  life  is  splendid  ? 
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Freeman. 

Don't  you  ? 

Emily. 

[Unwilling  to  answer.^  It  had  been  weakly  fx^om 
its  birth. 

Freeman. 

Even  then  it's  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  that 
a  child  should  die. 

Emily. 

One  often  hears  elderly  spinsters  say  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  it  sounds  odd  in  your  mouth. 

Freeman. 
I'm  afraid  you  think  me  very  ridiculous. 

Emily. 
Not  exactly  ridiculous.    I  tliink  you  a  little  unusual. 

Freeman. 

I've  had  a  very  rough  time,  and  the  world  has 
knocked  nie  about  a  bit.  Of  course,  /  think  it's 
knocked  the  nonsense  out  of  me.  I  only  want  very 
simple  things  now. 

Emily. 

Like  simple  clothes,  I'm  afraid  they  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Freeman. 

[With  a  S7iiile.]  No.  I  want  no  more  than  a  i-oof 
over  my  head  and  decent  food  to  eat,  and  a  wife  and 
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children.  That  oughtn't  to  be  very  hard  to  get  if 
you're  willing  to  work  for  it.  And  for  beauty,  I  don't 
want  much  more  than  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  and 
the  stars  of  heaven.  And  I'd  like  my  own  people  to 
be  fond  of  me.  [Dropping  his  voice.]  And  for  that 
I  don't  mind  putting  upv/ith  rotten  weather,  and  bad 
times,  and  disease,  and  separation,  and  death  .  .  . 
and  I'll  call  it  all  good. 

[There  is  a  pause.  Emily  loalks  a  little  aicay 
from  him.  She  is  greatly  troubled  by  tchat 
he  has  said. 

Emily. 

[Huskily.]  You  asked  me  to  marry  you  yesterday, 
Tom. 

Freeman. 
[With  a  laugh.]  Good  heavens,  I've  not  forgotten. 

Emily. 

Did  you  ask  me  because  you  thought  I  should  be 
honest  and  truthful,  a  faithful  wife  and  a  good 
mother  ? 

Freeman. 

Yes. 

[Emily  struggles  ivith  herself  for  a  moment. 
An  expression  of  anguish  passes  over  her 
face. 

Emily. 

I  thiiik  [  should  tell  you  that  since  you  went  away 
I\e  been  engaged  twice. 
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Freeman. 
I  know. 

Emily. 
[Startled.]  How  ? 

Freeman. 
Rose  told  me  the  fir.st  day  I  came,  I  think. 

Emily. 

[Bitterhj.]  I  might  have  known  it. 

Freeman. 
Why  do  you  tell  me  now  ? 

Emily. 

Why  ?  [>S'Ae  bt'eals  out  vntk  vehement  passion.] 
Then  why  did  you  ask  me  to  marry  you  ?  You  knew 
it  wasn't  true  when  I  gave  you  to  understand  that 
I'd  loved  }0U  all  the  time. 

Freeman. 
I  should  have  been  very  vain  to  expect  it. 

Emily. 

You  know  I  was  only  trying  to  make  you  sorry 
for  me. 

Freeman. 

I  was  awfully  sorry  for  you,  even  though  I  didn't 
quite  believe  all  you  said  to  me. 
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Emily. 

Why? 

Freeman. 

1  think  sometimes  it's  possible  for  a  woman  to  tell 
the  truth  with  her  soul  while  she's  telling  lies  with 
her  lips. 

Emily. 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Freeman. 
I  believe  in  your  heart. 

Emily. 

Even  when  you  know  that  I  deliberately  set  about 
to  entrap  you  ? 

Freeman. 
[Smiling.]  Even  then. 

Emily. 
But  why  should  you  be  willing  to  marry  me  ? 

Freeman. 
Because  I  think  we  shall  both  be  very  happy. 

Emily. 
[With  anguish.]  I  never  expect  to  be  happy. 
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Freeman. 

You  know,  I  believe  awfully  in  the  life  that  I'm 
going  to  take  you  to.  It's  a  hard  life  rather,  but  it 
has  its  points,  and  I  think  in  a  very  little  while  the — 
the  sordidness  and  the  meanness  fall  away  from  one. 

Emily. 

[Bitterh/.']  You  don't  know  me,  Tom.  I'm  too  old 
to  change  now. 

Freeman. 
I've  learnt  to  ask  jolly  little  of  people. 

Emily. 

D'you  know  why  I  was  so  desperately  anxious  to 
marry  you  ?  I've  got  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
debts,  and  writs  out  against  me,  and  I  haven't  a 
farthing.  The  mere  announcement  of  my  engagement 
is  enough  to  set  me  free  for  the  moment.  My  dress- 
maker is  willing  to  lend  me  the  money  till  I'm  niarj'ied. 

Freeman. 

Well,  now  she  won't  have  to.  I  can  manage  that 
on  my  head. 

Emily. 

Have  you  no  reproaches  for  me  ? 

Freeman. 

\]Vith  a  laugh.]  I'm  rather  glad  you've  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  Now  we  can  start  afresh,  and  we 
won't  talk  of  it  again. 
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Emily. 


What  should  I  do  on  a  Rhodesian  farm  ?  The  only 
talent  I  have  is  for  playing  bridge. 

Freeman. 

[Sviiling.]  You'll  be  able  to  beat  me  at  double 
dummy  in  the  evening. 

Emily. 

Two  yeai^s  ago  I  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
marrying  you.  When  I  grew  desperate  and  thought 
it  would  be  easy  to  marry  you,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  back  to  England  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  didn't 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  excuses  for  not 
going  back. 

Freeman. 

[Gentli/.]  Perhaps  you  might  grow  to  care  for  me, 
and  then  you  wouldn't  mind  staying  where  I  was. 

Emily. 

I  ?  There's  no  possibility  of  love  for  me  any  more. 
All  the  love  I'm  capable  of  was  wasted  years  ago. 

Freeman. 
[Holding  out  his  hands.']  Let  us  risk  it  at  all  events, 

Emily. 

[Desperately  icarding  him  off",  as  if  she  were  fighting 
^or  her  life.]  No,  Tom,  I  tell  you  I  can't,  I  can't,  I  can't. 
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Freeman. 

Emily. 

[Vehemenily .^  Tliere's  something  in  me  that  1 
didn't  know.  I  don't  understand.  I  wanted  it  so 
much,  and  now  ...  I  haven't  a  spark  of  love  in  my 
heart  for  you.  It  mightn't  be  so  difficult  if  you 
loved  me,  but  you  don't,  do  you  ?  Honestly  ?  Real 
love,  1  mean. 


Freeman. 


It  may  come. 


Emjly. 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  your  wife.  ...  In  this 
last  fortnight  that  we've  seen  one  another  every 
day,  I've  got  to  know  you  as  I  never  knew  you 
before.  You've  grown  to  be  very  simple.  I  laughed 
up  my  sleeve  at  you,  and  yet  somehow  I  couldn't  help 
.  .  .  \_She  leaves  the  last  loords  "  resjyecting  you  "  unsaid^ 
and  expresses  them  lolth  a  gesture.^  You  haven't 
deserved  that  I  should  make  you  unhappy.  I  can't 
treat  you  like  that.  You've  been  a  perfect  brick 
to  me,  and  I  won't  be  such  a  cad. 

Freeman. 
You  know  you're  talking  i-ather  rot,  aren't  you  ? 

Emily. 

I  can't  marry  you,  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for 
mine.     It  would  be — indecent. 
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Freeman. 
[Gravely.]  Then  what  will  you  do  ? 

Emily. 

I  will  go  my  own  way  and  perhaps  \ivith  a  soh  in 
her  voice]  it'll  be  a  better  Avay  because  you've  been 
very  kind  to  me.  [She  suddenly  changes  her  onanner 
and  assumes  a  certain  whimsical  brightness.]  Come, 
we've  been  ranting  horribly,  you  and  I ;  I'm  sure 
we've  been  making  ourselves  perfectly  ridiculous, 

Freeman. 

[With  a  smile.]  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  Africa  without  a  wife  after  all. 

Emily. 

[Ve7'y  tenderly.]  Oh,  I  hope  not.  I  hope  you'll  take 
a  good  helpful  woman  out  with  you,  who'll  give  you 
all  you  want,  and  will  love  the  life  you  love.  And  I 
should  like  her  to  be  very  simple  and  unspoilt. 

Freeman. 

But,  my  dear,  where  the  dickens  am  I  to  find  such 
a  paragon  ? 

[She  looks  at  him  for  a  moment  quizzically, 
and  then,  loith  a  smile  on  her  lips,  addresses 
him. 

Emily. 

Why  don't  you  marry  Smith  ?  I  think  she'd  suit 
you  uncommonly  well. 
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Freeman. 
D'you  think  she'd  have  me  ? 
Emily. 
[Smiling.]  AVhy  don't  you  ask  her  ? 

Freeman. 

[hi  a  matter-of-fact  tone.]  I  think  I  Avill. 

Emily. 

Unfortunately  you're  a  gentleman,  and  you 
couldn't  very  well  marry  a  servant. 

Freeman. 

Why  on  earth  not?  When  you're  thirty  miles 
from  anywhere  people  are  not  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
but  men  and  women.     And  sometimes  beasts. 

Emily. 

Then  there's  only  the  trifling  impediment  that 
you're  not  in  love  with  her. 

Freeman. 

If  you  put  a  strong  healthy  man  and  a  strong 
healthy  woman  together,  love  will  come. 

Emily. 
[Ironically.]  Will  it  ? 

Freeman. 

I  promise  to  love  anyone  who's  not  absolutely 
plain,  and  has  a  good  temper  and  a  good  appetite, 

I 
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Emily. 
[^Laughing .'\  You  foolish  creature ! 

FllEEMAN. 

I  say,  what  about  your  three  hundred  pounds  ? 

Emily. 

I  fortunately  have  my  dressmaker's  cheque.  I've 
just  got  her  a  new  customer,  so  she  won't  be  more 
than  rather  disagreeable  when  she  hears  my  fourth 
engagement  is  broken  oft'. 

[Freeman,  seeing  Emily  go  toioards  the  door, 
rings  the  hell. 

Emily. 
What  are  you  ringing  for  ? 

Freeman. 
I  thought  you  were  going. 

Emily. 

{Chaffing  Am.]  Are  you  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
me? 

Freeman. 

Of  course  not. 

Emily. 

I  WHS  going  to  see  Rose.  It  would  be  fatal  if  she 
turned  you  oat  of  the  house  just  now. 
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Freemak. 

[Smiling.']  Why  ?  It  was  bound  to  come,  you 
know. 

Emily. 

How  could  you  prosecute  your  siege  of  Smith's 
young  heart  ? 

Freeman. 

You  think  I'm  joking,  but  I'm  not. 

Emily. 

Then  I'll  certainly  go  and  appease  her.  I  have  a 
peculiar  knack  for  persuading  people  who've  had  a 
row  that  each  was  in  the  right  and  neither  meant  a 
single  word  he  said. 

Freeman. 

You  can  safely  tell  Rose  that  I'm  awfully  sorry  if 
I  oiiendeil  her. 

[Emily  goes  out.      In  a  moment  Smith  comes 
in  and  stands  as  if  awaiting  an  order. 

Freeman. 
Yes? 

Smith. 
Jjid  you  ring,  sir  ^ 

Freeman. 
No! 
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Smith. 
The  drawing-room  indicator  -went  up,  sir. 

Freeman. 

I  lie  in  my  throai.     I  lacg  by  mistake.    I  thought 
Miss  Chapman  was  going  away.     I'm  sorry. 

Smith. 
Very  good,  sir.  [>She  tuiiis  to  go. 

Freeman. 
I  wonder  if  you'd  bring  me  a  small  drink. 

Smith. 
Yes,  sir.     What  would  you  like,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 

1  think  a  little  drop    of    Avhisky  and  soda  Avould 
exactly  fit  the  case. 

Smith. 
Very  good,  sir. 

[She  goes  out.  Freeman  looks  at  her  as  she 
goes  and  smiles  to  himself'.  He  goes  to  a 
side  table  and  takes  from  it  a  2)lan  of  his 
farm.  He  is  thinking  of  Yi^iihY  Cuavma^^'s 
suggestion.  Smith  returns  with  whisky 
ami  a  syphon. 

Freeman. 

Thank  you. 

[Smith  goes  towards  the  dooi: 
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Freeman. 
What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Smith. 
I  was  just  going  to  decant  the  wine  for  dinner,  sir. 

Freeman. 

Oh,  yes.  ...  I  see  you've  been  having  a  great 
game  with  my  clothes. 

Smith. 

Me,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 

You've  marked  every  confounded  thing  I've  got 
with  a  large  T.  F. 

Smith. 
I'm  .sorry,  sir.     I  thought  .   .   . 

Freeman. 

\_Interrupting .^^  Oh,  I  don't  mind  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  awkward  if  I'd  committed  a  murder  and  were 
trying  to  conceal  my  identity. 

Smith. 

[With  the  shadow  of  a  SlmIe.^^  Well,  sir,  there  are 
more  people  in  the  world  who  don't  commit  murders 
than  people  who  do,  and  I  thought  you  might  be  one 
of  them. 
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Freemax. 

It's  awfully  jolly  of  >  ou  to  have  put  my  things  in 
such  good  order. 

Smith. 

I  think  I've  done  everything  now,  sir.     Wherever 
you  go,  no  one'U  be  able  to  say  you"re  not  decent. 

Freeman. 
That's  a  very  nice  thing  to  be,  isn't  it  ? 

Smith. 
Some  people  h'ke  going  about  in  rag.^. 

Freeman. 

You  see,  at  home  I  haven't  got  anyone  to  look  after 
me. 

Smith. 

Haven't  you  got  a  woman  in  the  house  at  all,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 
Nothing  to  speak  of. 

Smith. 
It  must  be  in  a  state. 

Freeman. 
[Smiling.]  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Smith. 
I  always  say  that  a  farm  wants  a  nri.stress.    There's 
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something  to  do  from  morning  till  night,  and  a  man 
can't  do  half  what  a  woman  can. 

Freeman. 

That's  a  matter  of  opinion.  .  .  .  Would  you  like 
to  look  at  my  farm  ? 

Smith. 

Yes,  sir,  I  should. 

\^He  spreads  out  the  plan,  and  she  looks  at  it 
blankly. 

Freeman. 

Well? 

Smith. 

I  thought  you'd  got  some  photographs,  f=ir.  I  don't 
know  what  all  that  means. 

Freeman. 

I  expect  you're  one  of  those  farmer's  daughters 
who  can  just  about  tell  a  cow  from  a  haystack  and 
that's  all. 

Smith. 

Well,  sir,  I  can't  see  a  cow  or  a  haystack  there, 
only  red  squares  and  green  squares. 

Freeman. 

Now,  look  here,  that's  corn,  and  that's  pasture. 
And  there's  the  river,  running  right  through  it.  It's 
worth  a  pot  of  money,  that  river.      And   look,  that 
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little  blue  square  there — that's  my  house,   and  not 
half  a  bad  house,  either. 

Smith. 

I  shouldn't  like  to  look  in  the  corners.     I  expect 
there's  a  lot  of  dust  and  dirt  in  them. 

Freeman. 
Hulloa,  why  are  you  blushing  ? 

Smith. 

I'm  not  blushing.     Bub  it  makes  me  uncomfortable 
when  you  stare  at  me. 

Freeman. 

[Suddenly. '\  What's  your  health  like  ? 

Smith. 
My  health  ?     I  never  think  about  it. 

Freeman. 
That  looks  as  if  you  hadn't  much  to  complain  about. 

Smith. 

Servants  can't  affoi^d  to   make  a  fuss  every  time 
they  have  a  finger-ache. 

Freeman. 
Ever  ill  in  bed  ? 
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Smith. 
Not  since  I  was  quite  a  little  tot,  sii\ 

Freeman. 
Can  you  cook  ? 

Smith, 
You  do  ask  me  funny  questions. 

Freeman. 

Not  at  all.  It's  a  very  reasonable  question.  If 
you're  thinking  of  going  to  New  South  Wales,  it's 
most  important  that  you  should  be  able  to  cook. 
What  d'you  think  would  be  the  use  of  your  having  a 
good  hand  with  silver  there  ? 

Smith. 
Was  the  dinner  you  had  on  Friday  all  right,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 
I  quite  forget. 

Smith. 

I  expect  it  was,  or  else  you'd  have  noticed  it.  Men 
are  always  the  same.  If  things  go  right  they  don't 
notice  anything,  but  if  there's  the  smallest  thing 
wrong  they  grumble  for  a  week. 

Freeman. 
What  about  the  dinner  on  Friday? 
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Smith. 

Well,  sir,  (Jook  had  one  of  her  sick  headaches,  and 
I  did  it. 

Freeman. 

[Qiiickl)/.]  You  don't  have  sick  headaches,  do  you  ? 

Smith. 

[Latighing.]  Me,  sir  ?     I've  never  had  a  headache 
in  my  life. 

Freeman. 

I  dare  say  you  can  do  fal-lals  .  .   .   [Catching  sight  of 
her  puzzled  look.]  I  was  going  back  to  Friday's  dinner. 

Smith. 
You  do  jump  about  so,  sir. 

Freeman. 
But  can  you  do  good  honest  English  cooking!? 

Smith. 

When  mother  wasn't  well  I  cooked  for  thirteen  at 
home  often  and  often. 

Freeman, 
Were  you  happy  at  home  ? 

Smith. 

Oh,  yes,  sir.     I  like  a  farm.     I  wouldn  t  ever  have 
come  away  if  there  hadn't  been  so  many  of  us. 
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Freeman. 

[^Making  up  his  mind.']  I  don'fc  know  why  you're 
particularly  struck  on  New  tSouth  Wales  ? 

Smith. 

Well,  you  see,  I've  got  my  sister  there,  sir,  and 
it's  nice  to  have  someone  belonging  to  you  when  you 
go  to  a  strange  country. 

Freeman. 

I  wonder  if  you'd  like  Rhodesia.  A  jolly  climate, 
and  the  country's  coming  on  like  an) thing.  You'd 
be  very  useful  on  ray  farm. 

Smith. 

\Smiling^\  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  very  well  come  to 
you  when  there's  no  lady  in  the  house,  could  I  ? 

[4  pause.  Smith  takes  the  empty  glass  and 
jntts  it  on  the  salve7\  She  takes  up  the 
salver. 

Smith. 
Shall  I  take  the  whisky  away,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 
\ln  a  matter -of -fact  way.']   Will  you  many  me  ? 

Smith. 
\_Siiullii,g,  as  if  it  ivere  a  broad  joke.\   Me,  sir'^ 
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Freeman. 
You,  Smith.     By  the  way,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Smith. 
Smith,  sir. 

Freeman. 
I  meant  your  Christian  name. 

Smith. 

[Qiiielly  putting  him  in  hif;  place.]  I  prefer  to  be 
caller!  Smith,  sir. 

Freeman. 

Why? 

Smith. 

In  the  houses  I've  been  used  to  the  servants  are 
always  called  by  their  surnames^  sir,  except  the 
footmen. 

[Smith,  as  she  says  this,  goes  towards  the  door. 
Freeman  intercepts  her,  not  in  a  marked 
loajj,  hut  as  if  it  were  accidental. 

Freeman. 
Where  are  ycm  going  ? 

Smith. 

I  was  going  to  decant  the  claret,  sir.  The  master 
likes  it  to  stand  before  dinner. 
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Freeman. 

[Politely.]  Has  it  slipped  your  memory  that  I  asked 
you  a  question  ? 

Smith. 

You're  only  laughing  at  me,  sir. 

Freeman. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 
[yoticinij  her  look.]  What's  the  matter  now? 

Smith. 

I  was  wondering  how  I  was  going  to  get  through 
that  door  with  you  standing  in  front  of  it. 

Freeman. 

I'm  certainly  not  going  to  let  you  out  of  the  room 
till  you've  answered  me.  Hang  it  all,  you  don't  get  a 
proposal  of  marriage  every  day.  You  might  give  it 
your  serious  attention. 

Smith. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  but  I  don't  think  it 
Avould  do. 

Freeman. 

Why  not  ? 

Smith. 

[PuttirKj  doion  the  trat/.]  Well,  sir,  for  one  thing, 
I'm  a  domestic  servant,  and  you're  a  gentleman. 
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Freeman. 
Oh  no,  I'm  not.     I've  long  given  up  that  delusion. 

Smith. 

That's  what  you  say,  sir. 

Freeman. 

I  was  a  gentleman.  I  hunted,  and  I  bought  my 
clothes  in  Savile  Row,  and  I  belonged  to  three  clubs, 
and  I  used  to  have  supper  at  the  Savoy  with  chorus 
girls.     But  I'm  not  a  gentleman  now. 

Smith. 

Oh,  yes,  you  are,  sir.  I  knew  it  the  moment  I  saw 
you. 

Freeman. 

Don't  be  so  disagreeable.  I  ought  to  know.  And 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  me  sir  every  other  minute. 
It  does  put  me  off  when  I'm  making  a  proposal  of 
marriage. 

Smith. 

I  think  I  know  my  place,  sir. 

Freeman. 

[Smiling.^  I  suppose  you  think  I've  forgotten 
mine  ? 

Smith. 
It's  not  for  me  to  say,  sir. 
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Freeman. 
"Well,  that  shows  I'm  not  a  gentleman. 

Smith. 

I  don't  hold  with  people  marrying  out  of  their 
proper  station.    I've  never  seen  any  good  come  of  it. 

Freeman. 

I  Avish  you  wouldn't  make  general  reflections. 
AVhat  I  want  is  a  straightforward  answer. 

Smith. 
I  thought  I  gave  it  to  you,  sir. 

Freeman. 

It  wasn't  the  right  one.  I  think  you'd  better  try 
again.  .  .  .  Come,  my  dear,  don't  let  us  talk  non- 
sense. You'll  make  me  a  very  good  wife,  and  I'll 
try  to  make  you  a  very  good  husband.  I've  got  a 
comfortable  home  to  take  you  to,  and  you'll  be  your 
own  mistress,  which  is  much  better  than  being  in 
service. 

Smith. 
That's  what  Fletcher  said  yesterday. 

Freeman. 
Who  the  dickens  is  Fletcher  ? 

Smith. 
He's  the  porter,  sir. 
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Freeman. 
Has  he  been  making  you  a  proposal  of  marriage? 

Smith. 
Yes,  sir. 

Freeman. 
Well,  I'm  hanged.     And  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? 

Smith. 
I  didn't  say  yes,  and  I  didn't  say  no. 

Freeman. 
You're  keeping  him  dangling  ? 

Smith. 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind. 

Freeman. 
You  made  up  your  mind  about  me  jolly  quick. 

Smith. 

Oh,  well,  sir,  you're   diiFerent.     He's   very   much 
more  suitable. 

Freeman. 
That's  flattering. 

Smith. 

I  don't  mean  it  rudely,  sir,  but  I  want  to  man  y  a 
working-man. 
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Freeman. 

[  With  linniorous  Indignation.^  God  bless  my  soul, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  am  ?  I  bet  you  I  do  more  work 
in  a  day  than  half  a  dozen  Fletchers  in  a  week. 

Smith. 
\^Ckdmly.\     Brain  work,  I  don't  count  that. 

Freemax. 
Not  a  bit  of  it ;  manual  labour,  my  child. 

Smith. 

Oh,  I  know  what  gentlemen  call  manual  labour — • 
looking  on  while  people  they  pay  wages  to  do  the 
work. 

Freeman. 

\With  a  laxgh.]  You  know,  I  shall  slap  you  in  a 
minute. 

vSmith. 

Well,  sir,  I've  seen  gentleman  farmers  at  work. 
You  know  what  we  say  about  them  down  our  way  ? 
Neither  gentlemen  nor  farmers^. 

Freeman. 
That's  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure. 

Smith. 
I  didn't  mean  it  to  apply  to  you,  sir. 
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Freeman. 
Now  look  liere,  what  is  it  you  want  in  a  husband  ? 

Smith. 
Me,  sir  ? 

Freeman, 
I  suppose  you  know. 

Smith. 
Well,  I  wouldn't  have  a  lazy  man. 

Freeman. 

Please  note  that  I'm  up  a  good  houx-  before  any- 
body in  this  house. 

Smith. 
I  don't  say  you're  not  an  early  riser. 

Freeman. 
[With  satisf action  ?\     H'm. 

Smith, 
\So  that   he    shouldn't  look   upon   the  admission    as 
encouragement.^      And    a    rare    bother    it  is  when    I 
want  to  do  the  drawing-room  and  find  you  sitting   in 
it  at  half-past  seven  every  morning. 

Freeman. 
What  else  ? 
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Smith. 

Well,  I  want  a  man  who's  got  a  strong  pair  of 
arms.  The  way  I  look  on  it  is  this.  One  never 
knows  what's  going  to  happen.  A  man  may  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  but  if  he's  not  above  putting  his 
hand  to  anything,  and  he's  got  a  strong  pair  of  arms, 
ho  won't  starve  in  England  or  anywhere  else. 

Freeman. 
Feel  my  muscle. 

Smith. 
Oh  yes,  gentleman's  strength,  I  know  that. 

Freeman. 
Do  you  ? 

Smith. 
It's  all  very  well  for  playing  games  with,  but  when 
it  comes  to  carrying  a  heavy  box  up  five  flights  of 
stairs  .  .  . 

Freeman. 

[Interrupti7ig.]  My  dear  child,  I  was  luggage 
porter  for  six  months  in  the  best  hotel  in  Johannes- 
burg. 

Smith. 

[Astonished.]     You,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 
Tliat's  one  in  the  eye  for  Fletcher,  isn't  it  ? 
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Smith. 

[Bridling  a  little.^  Fletcher's  very  wiry  and  willing. 
He  says  he  can  bend  an  iron  bar  with  his  hands,  and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  true. 

Freeman. 

I  would.  Besides,  I  don't  see  much  good  in  being 
able  to  bend  an  iron  bar  with  one's  hands. 

Smith. 
Neither  do  I,  sir,  but  it  looks  well. 

Freeman. 
[Shaking  his  head.]     Too  showy  for  my  taste. 

[Smith  gives  a  little  laugh.     Then  she  looks  up 
wp  at  him  shyly. 

Smith. 

You  w'on't  take  it  amiss  my  having  said  no  to  you, 
sir? 

Freeman. 
Not  a  bit.     It's  the  fortune  of  war. 

Smith. 

But  one  has  to  think  of  oneself  in  these  matters, 
doesn't  one  ? 

Freeman. 
I  do  personally. 
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Smith. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  sir,  may  I  go  and  dppant 
the  wiue  for  dinner  ? 

Freeman. 

You  may.  [As  she  is  goi7ig.]  Won't  you  give  me 
a  kiss  ? 

[S'he  hesitates  f 07-  a  moment  and  smiles  quietly. 

Smith. 
If  it'll  give  you  any  pleasure,  sir. 

Freeman. 

Upon  my  word,  you're  such  a  sensible  girl,  it  quite 
takes  my  breath  away.  Anyone  else  would  have 
made  no  end  of  a  fuss  about  it. 

Smith. 

Oh,  well,  sir,  what  I  always  says  is,  no  great  harm's 
done  by  a  kiss. 

Freeman. 

That  all  depends, 

[Freeman  goes  towards  her  and  she  puts  out 
her  cheek  to  him.  He  kisses  it.  She  gives 
a  little  restrained  smile  and  goes  out. 

Freeman. 

Well,  I'm  dashed. 

[Algy  comes  in,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head. 
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Algy. 
HuUoa,  whei  e's  Rose  ? 

Freeman. 
I  think  she's  in  her  room  with  Miss  Chapman. 

Algy. 

Oh  !  [He  goes  to  the  door  and  calls^  T  say,  Smith, 
tell  Mrs.  Dallas-Baker  I'm  here.  [He  shuts  the  door^ 
I  am  a  hero.  Upon  my  soul,  I  am.  Did  you  see 
how  I  flung  myself  into  the  breach  and  accompanied 
the  weepin'  mother  to  the  bedside  of  her  dead  chiyld  ? 

Freeman. 

[Good-liwnouredly .^  "Wretched  creature  ! 

Algy. 
I  suppose  you've  been  havin'  hysterics  ? 

Freeman. 

I  averted  that  catastrophe  by  the  application  of  a 
small  whisky  and  soda. 

[Rose  comes  m  iciih  Emily. 

Rose. 
Well? 

Algy. 
Well,  I  took  her  home. 

Emily. 
Was  she  much  upset  ? 
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Algy. 

She  seemed  a  bit  put  out,  don't  you  know.     8he 
kept  on  saying,  what  will  Otto  say  ? 

Rose. 
Silly  little  fool,  she's  frightened  to  death  of  Otto. 

Algy. 
I  suppose  he'll  make  a  reguhu-  fuss  about  it? 

Rose. 
He's  dreadfully  common,  you  know. 

Freeman. 

It'll  be  very  vulgar  of  him  if  he's  annoyed  at  his 
baby's  death,  won't  it  ? 

[Smith  comes  in. 

Smith. 

If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  can't  draw  the  cork  of  the 
claret  the  master  put  out  for  dinner. 

Rose. 
You'd  better  ask  Fletcher  to  do  it. 

Smith. 
He  was  in  the  kitchen,  ma'am  ;  he's  tried  already. 

Freeman. 

I  thought  he  was  a  sort  of  young  Hercules.     D'you 
mean  to  say  Fletcher  can't  draw  a  cork  ? 
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Smith. 

[Ii'ather  condescejidingl//.]  Well,  sir,  if  he  can't  draw 
it,  nobody  can. 

Freeman. 
Bring  the  bottle  and  let  me  hav^e  a  shot. 

Smith. 
Vei'y  well,  sir.  [She  goes  out. 

Emily. 
I'm  going  to  say  good-bye  to  you. 

Rose. 

Good-bye,    dear.     Please    forgive    these    domestic 
details. 

Emily. 

Smith  looks  upon  me  as  one  of  the  family. 

Rose. 

I'm  afi'aid  our  bridge  hasn't  been  a  gi'eat  success 
to-day. 

Emily. 

[Shaking    hands   with    Freeman.]    Good-bye,   and 
good  luck. 

Algy. 
What  are  you  wishing  him  good  luck  in  ? 
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Emily. 

[  With  a  smile.^   His  matrimonial  schemes. 

Freeman. 
Like  those  of  mice  and  men,  they  gang  oft  agley. 

Algy. 

My  dear  fellow,  don't  talk  Scotch  to  us.  .  .  .  You 
should  take  my  advice  and  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  Telegraph. 

Freeman. 

I'm  beginning  to  think  I  shall  be  driven  to  it. 

[Smith    comes    hack  loith   a   bottle  of  claret : 
there  is  a  corkscrew  in  the  neck. 

Smith. 

Fletcher's  had  another  try,  sir,  and  he  can't 
move  it. 

Freeman. 

Fletcher's  a  donkey. 

[lie  takes  the  bottle  and  pulls  the  corkscrew. 
He  stops  and  takes  a  long  breath. 

Smith. 

[Quietly  chaffing  h^m.^^  I'm  afraid  you'll  strain 
yourself,  sir. 

Fkee.man. 
Shut  up  ! 

[He  pulls  again,  and  this  time  he  slowly  draws 
out  the  cork,     lie  hands  the  bottle  hack  to 
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Smith  irith  a  quizzical  look.     She  smiles 
slightly  as  she  takes  it  and  looks  dovn. 

Algy. 

Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a  strong  beast. 

[Freeman'  slovdy  takes  the  corkscrew  out  of  the 
cork  and  hands  the  cork  to  Smith. 

Freeman. 

You  can  give  the  cork  to  Fletcher  with  my 
compliments,  and  perhaps  he'd  like  to  wear  it  on  his 
watch-chain. 


END    OF    TUK    THIRD    ACT 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  Scene  is  the  same  as  in  the  2)'>'6cedini)  Act. 

Freeman  is  lounginy  in  an  arm-chair,  ivith  a  book  in 
his  hand.  Smith  enters  loith  a  tray  on  which  are 
half  a  dozen  vases  of  Jloioers.  He  gives  her  a 
glance  as  she  comes  in,  then  goes  on  reading. 
Having  jnot  the  vases  in  various  places,  she  .stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  survey  them,  then 
changes  one  or  two  of  them . 


Freeman. 

[With  a  .slight  smile.]  Tliey  were  all  right  before, 
you  know. 

Smith. 

\Gives  a  little  start.]  You  did  give  me  a  start. 
I  thought  you  was  reading,  sir. 

Freeman. 

When  you  came  in  I  suddenly  discovered  I  had 
something  better  to  do.  [Smith  does  not  anstcer.] 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I'm  going  away 
next  week. 

Smith. 

We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  sir. 

155 
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Freeman. 

I  can't  Hatter  myeelf  that  it'll  disturb  your  night's 
rest. 

Smith. 

It  would  want  a  lot  to  do  that.  [-S'Ae  waits  for 
him  to  reply,  hut  as  he  takes  up  his  book  she  moves 
towards  the  door.]  Is  there  anything  else,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 
[Looking  up.]  Nothing,  thank  you. 

Smith. 
[Hesitating.]  Excuse  me,  sir. 

Freeman. 
Yes? 

Smith. 

I — I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  so  kind  to  nie, 
sir. 

Freeman. 

That's  very  good  of  you.  I've  not  noticed  that 
I've  been  kind. 

Smith. 

Many  gentlemen  would  have  taken  advantage  of — 
of  what  you  said  last  week  to  be  familiar. 

Freeman. 

I  could  hardly  look  upon  it  as  encouragement 
when  you  refused  to  marry  me. 
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Smith. 

Oi-  you  might  have  been  very  sliort  with  me. 
I  know  it's  silly  when  you're  in  a  situation,  but  I 
don't  like  it  when  people  talk  to  you  as  if  you  was 
a  dog. 

Freeman. 

\_Smiling.'\  Now  you're  being  idiotic.  You'd  better 
get  on  with  your  work. 

Smith. 
Yes,  sir. 

Freeman. 

It  never  struck  me  it  might  be  rather  uncomfort- 
able for  you  here  afterwards. 

Smith. 
Cook  said  she  tliought  I  ought  to  give  notice. 

Freeman. 
Oh,  have  you  discussed  it  with  Cook  ? 

Smith. 
You  don't  mind,  sii",  do  you  ? 

Freeman. 

Not  a  bit.  You  can  discuss  it  with  the  dustman 
if  you  like. 

Smith. 
Well,  sir,  mother  asked  Cook  to  keep  an  eye  on  me, 
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so  I   thought   I'd    better   tell   hei'  what   you'd    said. 
Though  the  fact  i>,  I  keep  more  of  an  eye  on  hor. 

Freeman, 

\A'mused?\  Do  you  ? 

Smith. 

It  seems  to  me  that  single  women  when  they  get 
iiear  forty  always  become  rather  silly  about  men. 

Freeman. 

[With  a  chuckle.']  And  what  did  you  say  to  Cook 
when  she  advised  you  to  leave  ? 

Smith. 

Well,  I  said  I  didn't  know  how  she'd  get  on  without 
me. 

Freeman. 
I  see  that  you  have  a  proper  opinion  of  yourself. 

Smith. 

It's  not  everyone  as  could  get  on  with  Cook,  sir, 
so  I  thought  I'd  wait  and  see. 

Freeman. 
I  hope  I  haven't  made  myself  very  objectionable. 

Smith. 

No,  sir.  You've  been  just  the  same  as  you  was 
before.  Except  you  used  to  chat  a  little  with  me  now 
and  then,  and  you've  hardly  said  a  woi^d  to  me  till 
to-day. 
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Freeman. 
I've  thought  a  good  deal. 

Smitji. 
Have  you,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 

I  think  you're  a  vei'y  good  girl,  and  the  man  you 
marry  will  be  a  devilish  luck)'  chap. 

Smith. 
Now  you're  laughing  at  me  again,  sir. 

Freeman. 

No,  I'm  not.  I  fancy  you'll  keep  him  in  order, 
but  there's  not  much  harm  in  that.  I  hope  you'll  be 
very  happy. 

Smit/i. 

[Blushing  toilh  pleasure.]     Thank  you,  sir. 

Freeman. 

If  you'll  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice, 
I  wouldn't  ask  too  much  from  life  if  I  were  you. 
Kemember  that  you  can't  expect  perfection  from 
anyone,  so  make  allowances  for  him  now  and  then. 

Smith. 

One  always  has  to  do  that  with  a  man,  doesn't 
one? 

Freeman. 

[C/ncckli?ig.]  And  I  hope  he'll  be  as  good  to  you  as 
you  desem'e. 
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Smith. 

\]Vit]i  a  smile.'\     I  hope   he'll  be  better  than  that, 
sir. 

Freemax. 

Well,  don't  let   him    know   that    such  a  thing  is 
po.-sible.  [A  hell  is  heard. 

Smith, 
There's  the  front  door. 

Freeman. 

[j4s  she  goes.^^     I  expect  it's  Mr.  Peppercorn. 

[Smith  goes  oat,  and  Freeman  takes  u])  his 
hook  and  begins  reading.  Smith  ente7's 
to  announce  Emily  Chapman.  Emily  is 
dressed  much  more  quietly  than  in  the 
preceding  Acts  and  wears  no  jewellery.  She 
has  left  off  her  rouge  and  the  black  round 
her  eyes,  and  looks  a  little  jiale  in  conse- 
quence.    Smith  goes  out  after  speaking. 

Smith. 
Miss  Chapman. 

Freeman. 

\(jretting  iip  and  going  to  her   cordially.]     You're 
quite  a  stranger. 

Emily. 
How  do  you  do  ? 

Freeman. 
It's  at  least  a  century  since  you  wei'e  here. 
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Emily. 
[Syniling.]     A  week  and  one  day,  to  be  precise. 

Freemax. 

I'm  afraid  Rose  is  not  in.  Providence  having  sent 
us  a  wet  Sunday,  Rose  thought  she'd  get  even  with 
Providence  by  taking  Herbert  to  church. 

Emily. 

I  came  now  because  I  thought  I  miglit  catch  you 
alone. 

Freeman. 
[Smiling.^  That's  very  flattering. 

Emily. 
I  wanted  to  thank  you. 

Freeman. 
Good  heavens,  what  for  ? 

Emily. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  that  three  hundred 
pounds  the  other  day.  I  can't  tell  you  how  touched 
I  was  that  you  thought  of  it. 

Freeman. 

Oh,  nonsense  ! 

Emily. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  return  it,  but  then  I 
thought  that  would  be  very  silly  and  romantic. 
I  wanted  the  money  badly,  and,  after  all,  one  has  to 
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let   one's   common   sense   triumph    over   one's   finer 
feelings  sometimes,  doesn't  one  ? 

Freeman. 
[Lcmghing.]  One  does,  indeed. 

Emily. 

I've  paid  my  dressmaker.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  haven't  a  debt  in  the  world. 

Freeman. 
You  must  feel  immensely  relieved. 

Emily. 
Just  at  present  I  feel  rather  lonely. 

Freeman. 

You'll  get  used  to  it. 

Emily. 

But  I've  done  something  else.  I've  sold  everything 
I  possessed,  all  my  dresses — I  fortunately  had  some 
rather  decent  lace — and  every  trinket  I  had.  [With 
a  rapid  smile.]  Even  the  ring  you  gave  me  ten  years 
ago. 

Freeman. 

[Surprised.]   But  why  ? 

Emily. 
I  didn't  want  them  any  more.     I'm  going  away. 

Freeman. 
Are  you  ? 
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Emily. 

I've  come  to  say  good-bye  to  you  all,  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  what  I"m  going  to  do,  because  you've  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
it's  awfully  silly  of  me. 

Freeman. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall. 

Emily. 

\_Liyhtly^  You  know,  I  really  did  rather  a  good 
action  the  other  day  when  I  refused  to  marry  you 
because  neither  of  us  cared  two  straws  for  the  other. 
.  .  .  Don't  you  hug  yourself  night  and  day  when  you 
think  you  haven't  got  to  pay  with  a  lifetime's  misery 
for  giving  way  to  a  moment  of  emotion  ?     Honestly  ? 

Freeman, 
What  a  monstrous  question  ! 

Emily. 

I  don't  know  why  I  did  it.  It  was  something 
stronger  than  myself  that  just  took  me  and  made  me. 
But  it  was  madness.  Good  actions  are  like  drug- 
taking  ;  the  first  step  may  lead  you  goodness  knows 
where. 

Freeman. 

[Comically.^^  You  fill  me  with  consternation. 

Emily. 

I  felt  desperately  virtuous  afterwards,  and  I  had  a 
sleepless  night  or  two,  and  I  cried  a  good  deal. 
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Freeman, 
I  say,  I'm  .-nvfully  sorry. 

Emily. 
There's  no  need  to  be,  because  I  was  quite  happy. 

[She  jmitses  and  looks  at  ]tim  a  little  shyly  ; 
tohen  she  (joes  on  it  is  lolthoiU  the  yaiety 
of  inanner  ivhich  she  had  be/ore,  but  father 
seriously. 

Emily. 

I  don't  know  what  came  over  me.  I  suddenly  felt 
so  horribly  worthless,  and  I  hated  the  life  I've  been 
leading  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  wonder  if  you  realise 
what  it  means  to  be  a  penniless  woman  trying  to  keep 
up  appearances.  Tlie  humiliation  you  have  to  put  up 
with  from  people  richer  than  yourself,  the  snubs  you 
have  to  accept  with  a  smiling  face  ! 

Freemax. 
I  expect  you've  had  lather  a  rotten  time. 

Emily. 

And  the  last  two  or  three  years  it's  been  growing 
harder.  People  didn't  mind  asking  a  pretty  girl  to 
their  houses,  but  they  weren't  so  anxious  to  have  a 
woman  who  was  so  notoriously  looking  for  a  husband. 
I've  had  to  hunt  for  invitations,  and  I  can't  be  so 
particular  as  to  whom  I  know.  People  are  beginning 
to  think  I  play  bridge  too  well.  AVhen  I  win  they're 
already  half  inclined  to  suggest  there's  something  fishy 
about  it ;  in  a  little  while  they'll  tight  shy  of  playing 
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with  me.  And  heaven  knows  Avhat  else  they're  saying. 
I  have  to  dress  well.  It's  not  me  people  ask  to  parties, 
but  my  frocks,  and  they  want  to  know  where  the 
money  comes  from.     Oh,  it's  hateful. 


It's  not  very  nice. 


Freeman. 


Emily. 


I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass.  I'm  only  thirty, 
and  I'm  a  painted  harridan  already.  What  shall  I 
be  in  ten  years  ?  .  ,  .  I  could  have  killed  myself  then. 

Freeman. 
I  perceive  you  didn't. 

Emily. 

No,  but  I  decided  to  make  an  end  of  it  all  the  same. 
I've  had  enovigh  of  all  that  humiliation  and  all  that 
beastliness.  [Gaili/.]  I  started  by  washing  my  face. 

Freeman. 
As  an  economy  or  as  a  symbol  ^ 

Emily. 

[With  a  laugh.]  I  thought  there  was  no  time  to 
waste,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  work  for  my  living. 
I  went  to  a  hospital  and  tried  to  be  taken  on  as  a 
nurse.  It's  sufficiently  commonplace,  but  it  was  the 
first  thing  that  occurred  to  me. 

Freeman. 
Well  ? 
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Emily. 

The  matron  looked  me  up  and  down,  and  said  I 
wasn't  at  all  the  sort  of  woman  they  wanted.  Then 
I  had  another  idea. 

Freeman. 

You  seem  to  he  full  of  them. 

Emily 

D'you  remember  telling  me  that  Smith  was  thinking 
of  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales  ?  Well,  I  made 
inquiries. 

Freeman. 
You? 

Emily. 

I've  got  a  second-class  ticket  in  my  pocket,  for 
which  I  haven't  had  to  pay  anything.  I  start  for 
Sydney  at  once,  and  on  my  arrival  I'm  guaranteed  a 
job  at  quite  a  decent  salary. 

Freeman. 

I  think  it's  awfully  brave  of  you. 

Emily. 

It  isn't  a  bit.  It's  merely  the  least  of  quite  a 
number  of  evils. 

Freeman. 

[Hearing  the  sound  of  an  opening  dcor.]  There  are 
Rose  and  Herbert. 
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Emily. 
You  need  not  tell  them  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

Freeman. 
I  won't  say  a  word. 

[Rose  and  Dallas-Baker  come  in.  He  is 
more  i^espectable  than  ever  in  his  frock-coat. 
Rose  has  a  prayer-hook  in  her  hand. 

Rose. 

Oh,  Emily,  I've  been  wondering  what  on  earth  had 
become  of  you. 

Emily. 

\Kissing  her.^  I've  been  very  busy. 

Rose. 
Is  Algy  not  here  ? 

Freeman. 
I've  not  seen  him. 

Rose. 
How  tiresome  he  is  ! 

Freeman. 
I  have  no  doubt  he'll  come  in  time  for  lunch. 

Rose. 

I'm  beginning  to  think  he's  making  too  great  a 
convenience  of  us. 
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[Freeman  raises  /tis  eyebrows  and  otitlines  a 
whistle  with  his  lijis.  Rose  goes  out 
impatiently. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Rose  isn't  in  a  very  good  humoiu'  this  morning.     I 
wish  Algy  would  come. 

Freeman. 
[^Dryly.']  Do  you  ? 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  hope  he's  not  going  to  be  late  for  luncheon.     It 
always  puts  Rose  out  to  be  kept  waitirg. 

Freeman. 

As  it  was  raining  and  you  couldn't  play  golf,  I 
dare  say  he  thought  he'd  take  a  day  ofl'. 

[Rose  comes  hack,  without  the  ]irayer-hooki 
having  taken  off  her  gloves. 

Rose. 
Will  you  stay  to  lunch,  Emily  ? 

Emily. 
It-s  very  kind  of  you,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 

Rose. 
Have  you  seen  Cynthia  Peppercorn  lately  ? 

Emily. 
Ko,  I  called,  but  she  wasn't  at  home. 
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Rose. 

I'm  very  angry  with  her.  I  called  twice,  and  I 
liappen  to  know  she  was  in  each  time,  and  they 
wouldn't  let  me  up.  I  wrote  and  asked  if  I  might 
go  and  see  her,  and  she  hasn't  answered  my  letter. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  dare  say  she  was  very  much  upset  by  the  baby's 
death. 

Rose. 
Nonsense ! 

Dallas-Bakek. 

I'm  afraid  she  may  think  it  was  a  little  our  fault 
that  she  didn't  get  home  in  time. 

Rose. 

Oh,  Herbert,  don't  begin  on  that  again.  I  think 
you're  growing  moi-e  and  more  prosy  every  day. 

[Algy  Peppercorx  comes  in. 

Dallas-Baker. 

[y'akiny  no  notice  of  his  entraiice.]  I've  been  very 
much  worried  by  the  whole  thing. 

Rose. 
My  dear  Herbert,  it's  ancient  history  now. 

Dallas-Baker. 

The  fact  is,  people  might  say  very  disagreeable 
things  if  they  knew  that  .  .  . 
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Rose. 

[I7ite7'7'upti7ig.^     I'm    quite     indifferent    to    what 
people  say  about  me, 

Algy. 

How  lucky  I  am  !     I've  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time 
for  a  domestic  tiff. 

Rose. 

You're  very  late,  my  friend. 

Algy. 
Ami? 

Rose. 

Don't  you  think  you  might  at  least  pretend  some 
regret  ? 

Algy. 

I  precipitate  myself  at  your  feet  and  kiss  the  hem 
of  your  garment. 

Rose. 

I'm   beginning   to   think   you're    growing   stupid, 
Algy. 

Algy. 
I've  noticed  it  for  some  time. 

Dallas-Baker. 

What  happened  to  you  last  night,  young  man  ?  It 
was  too  bad  of  you  to  telephone  five  minutes  before 
dinner  that  you  weren't  able  to  come. 
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Rose. 

I've  been  wondering  when  it  would  occur  to  you  to 
apologise  for  putting  us  to  inconvenience. 

Algy. 

[Takes  out  his  handJcerchief  and  holds  uj)  a  knotted 
corner.^  There.  Look  at  that.  I  thought  of  a  most 
convincing  excuse  as  I  came  along,  and  so  that  I 
shouldn't  forget  it,  I  made  a  knot  in  my  handkerchief. 
And  now  it's  gone,  I  shall  never  trust  to  a  knot  in 
my  handkerchief  again. 

, ,  [Smith  enters  to  a7inounce  Cynthia  Rosen- 
berg, and  then  goes  out.  Cynthia  is 
dressed  in  mourning. 

Smith. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg. 

[She  stops  short  on  coming  into  the  room,  and 
is  evidently  seized  with  nervousness. 

R;OSE. 

Cynthia. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I  didn't  expect  to  find  so  many  people.  I  thought 
as  it  was  Sunday    .  ,  .  [She  stops. 

Rose. 

[Kissing  her.']  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  Why 
wouldn't  you  see  me  the  other  day  when  I  called  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[Shaking  hands  nntlt  Dalt.as-Baker.]  How  d'you 
do'^ 
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Dallas-Baker. 

I'm  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
sympathy  with  your  great  loss. 

Rose. 
Really,  Herbert. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

It's  very  kind  of  you.  ...  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,  Rose. 

Freeman. 
Would  you  like  us  to  leave  you  i 

[Mrs.  Otto  hesitates  for  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
No,  don't  bother. 

Freeman. 
Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

No,  thank    you,  I    can    only  stay   a  minute.     You 
wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  Rose. 

Rose. 

I've  been  wondering  why  on  earth  you  haven't 
answered. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Otto  wanted  me  to  answer  by  letter,  but  I  felt  I 
couldn't.  I  thought  I  could  explain  so  much  better 
if  I  saw  you.     It's  .  .  .  it's  very  difficult. 
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Rose. 

You're  extraoi'dinai'ily  mysterious.  I  simply  wrote 
to  ask  when  I  could  come  and  see  you.  It  was  mere 
politeness. 

[Mrs.  Otto  is  seized  again  tvith  nervousness  ; 
she  2^uUs  aimlessly  at  the  braid  of  her 
d7'ess. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I'm  afraid  I  can't  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me  just 
yet.  .  .  .  You  must  forgive  me. 

Rose. 
Why  on  earth  not  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

[^Breaking  out  hysterically. '\  Oh,  I've  had  such  an 
awful  week.  When  I  got  home  and  the  baby  was 
dead,  Otto  was  furious  with  me.  He  locked  the 
nursery  door  and  wouldn't  let  me  go  in.  He'd  never 
been  angry  with  me  before.  I  didn't  know  he  could 
speak  like  that.  He  .  .  .  Oh —  \_She  makes  a  motion  to 
suggest  that  he  hit  her.]  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
kill  me. 

Rose. 
Tlie  brute. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I — I  didn't  mind.  I  never  knew  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  And 
he  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  I  had  to  go  to  Rachel  and 
ask  her  to  go  to  him.  He  said  I'd  married  him  for 
his  money,  and  I  was  a  worthless  wife  and  a  worthless 
mother. 
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Rose. 
You  oughtn't  to  liave  let  him. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
It  was  true. 

Rose. 

Fortunately  we  don't  live  in  a  world  where  people 
habitually  speak  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

He  talked  of  separating,  and  I  was  so  horribly 
frightened.  After  all,  he's  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  cares  for  me.  And  he  was  always  so  good 
to  me,  and  he  was  always  going  out  of  his  way  to  do 
things  for  me.  And  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  to 
go  to  if  he  left  me.  It  seemed  to  me  the  whole  woi'ld 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

Rose. 
Because  Otto  Rosenberg  suggested  a  separation  ? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

I  suppose  I  cared  for  him  more  than  I  knew.  .  .  . 
And  at  last  he  said  that  if  I'd  try  to  be  more  decent, 
he'd  keep  me.  .  .  .  And  I  promised  to  give  up  seeing 
you. 

Rose. 
Me? 

Mrs.  Otto. 

All  of  you.  .  .  .  The  people  I've  been  going  about 
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with.     He  thinks  you're  such — I  don't  quite  know 
how  to  put  it. 

Rose. 

My  clear,  you  need  not  trouble  to  explain.  We 
shall  bear  the  loss  of  your  society  with  fortitude. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

Don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  felt  I  miost  explain,  so 
that  you  shouldn't  think  too  badly  of  me.  I'm  afraid 
it  applies  to  you  also,  Emily. 

Emily. 

[Good-}iaturedli/.]  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  be  troubled 
about  me.  I  couldn't  have  seen  you  much  more  in 
any  case.     I'm  going  away. 

Rose. 
You,  Emily  ? 

Emily. 

Yes,  I  came  to  say  good-bye  to  you  to-day.  I'm 
going  to  Australia.  We  shall  never  abuse  one 
another  again  at  bridge,  Rose. 

Rose. 
That  will  at  least  be  an  advantage  to  my  pocket. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
[Timidly  to  Rose.]  Good-bye. 

Rose. 
You  can  tell  Otto  with  my  compliments  that  ,  .  . 
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FREf:MAN. 


[fnterrupting.]  I  wouldn't  say  anything  disagree- 
able, Rose.  [To  Mrs.  Otto.]  I'm  sorry  I  don't  know 
your  husband. 

Mrs.  Otto. 

You  called  him  a  fat  old  German  Jew  when  you 
first  came. 

Freeman. 

I  knew  him  much  less  than  I  do  now.    (!ood-bye. 

Mrs.  Otto. 
[l^urnim/  (o  Dallas-Baker.]  Good-bye. 

Dallas-Baker. 
[Stiffly.]  Good-bye. 

[lie  opens  the  door  for  her  and  she  goes  oid. 

Rose. 

[With  a  little  lauyh.\  I  never  hoard  anything  so 
vulgar  and  so  absurd. 

Dallas-Baker. 

I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  her,  my 
dear.  I  don't  think  either  she  or  her  husband  was 
quite  our  form. 

Rose. 

[Bitterly.]  We  might  have  discovered  that  before 
they  turned  their  backs  on  us. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

[^Taking  out  his  ivatch.]  I've  just  got  time  to  read  a 
brief  before  luncheon.  I  shall  go  and  put  on  a 
smoking-jacket.  I  think  my  frock-coat  is  growing 
a  little  tight  for  me. 

Emily. 

I'd  better  say  good-bye  to  you  before  you  go. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Good-bye.  I'm  sure  I  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant 
journey. 

Emily. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [He  goes  out. 

Algy. 

You'll  write  and  tell  us  all  about  the  kangaroos, 
won't  you  ? 

Emily. 

[S'imUug.]  I  will.  [Turning  to  RoSE.]  Well,  good- 
bye, dear. 

Rose. 

Are  you  going  already  ? 

Emily. 
I'm  afraid  I  must. 

[Thejj  kiss  one  another  indifferently/.  Rose 
touches  the  hell  as  Emily  shakes  hands  with 
Algy. 

A.LGY. 

This  is  an  afiecting  leave-taking,  it^n't  it  i 

M 
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Emily. 

Very. 

[Freeman  has  gone  to  the  door  and  ojjens  it. 
He  shakes  hands  ivith  Emily. 

Freeman. 
Good-bye,  and  good  luck. 

Emily. 
\_Smili7iy,  hut  with  tears  in  her  eijesJ]  Good-bye. 

\_She  goes  out,  and.   Freeman  shuts  the  door 
after  her. 

KOSE. 

You  look  quite  heart-broken,  Tom. 

Freeman. 

Doesn't  it  move  you  a  little  to  see  the  last  of  a 
friend  that  you've  known  all  your  life  ? 

Rose. 

She   was    getting    quite    impossible,     you    know. 
People  were  beginning  to  fight  shy  of  her. 

Algy. 

Personally  I  much  prefer  new  acquaintances  to  old 
friends. 

Rose. 

[With a  laugh.']  There  is  a  sentiment  to  shock  you, 
Tom. 
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Freeman. 

Oh,  my  dear  Rose,  you've  all  long  ceased  to  shock 
me.  I  might  as  well  be  shocked  by  the  marionettes 
in  a  child's  theati-e. 

Algy. 

Hulloa,  what  new  wheeze  is  this  ? 

Freeman. 

At  first  when  I  came  home  I  was  frankly  horrified. 
I  thought  I'd  fallen  into  a  perfect  sink  of  iniquity. 

Rose. 
How  absurd ! 

Freeman. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  discover  that  you  weren't 
real  people  at  all.  You're  not  men  and  women,  but 
strange  sexless  creatures,  without  blood  in  your 
veins,  and  when  one  puts  you  face  to  face  with  life— 
[Shrugging  his  shoulders  scornfully] — a  parcel  of  young 
ladies  painting  the  Alps  in  water-colour.  You're 
too  trifling  to  be  wicked.  Your  only  vice  is  cigarette- 
smoking,  your  only  passion  is  bridge.  You  want 
nothing  very  much  except  to  be  amused,  and  boredom 
eats  into  your  very  bones.  In  yourselves  you're  per- 
fectly unimportant,  but  England  is  full  of  people  as 
flippant  and  frivolous  and  inane  as  yourselves. 

Algy. 

[Looking  at  his  ivatch.]  Lucky  I  haven't  got  a  train 
to  catch. 
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EOSE. 

My  dear  Tom,  Emily  Chapman  cares  as  little  for 
me  as  I  care  for  her.  It's  absurd  of  you  to  lecture 
me  like  a  school-girl  because  I  don't  have  an  attack 
of  hysterics  when  she  tells  me  she  is  going  to 
Australia. 

Algy. 

I  say,  I  wonder  why  the  deuce  she's  going. 

Rose. 
I  should  think  Tom  could  tell  you  more  about  it 
than  anyone  else. 

Freeman. 
Why? 

Rose. 

I  imagine  she  failed  in  inducing  you  to  marry  her, 
and  she  thought  you  were  her  last  chance. 

Freeman, 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me. 

Algy. 
What  fun  !    What  did  she  say  ? 

Freeman. 
She  advised  me  to  marry  Smith. 

Rose. 

Smith  ? 
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Algy. 

What  a  good  idea !  Do  offer  her  your  hand  and 
heart. 

Freeman. 
I  have. 

Rose. 
Tom  ! 

Freeman. 
Pray  don't  excite  yourself.     She  refused  me. 

Algy. 
\^Laughing.^  What  a  joke  ! 

Rose. 
Why  on  earth  did  you  do  that  ? 

Freeman. 

Because  I  think  she'd  make  an  admirable  wife. 
She's  the  only  woman  I've  seen  since  I  came  back 
who  seems  capable  of  being  a  good  housekeeper  and  a 
decent  mother.  She's  very  simple,  and  she  has  a 
good  heart,  and  she's  honest  and  sti'aightforward. 

Rose. 
Why  did  she  refuse  ? 

Freeman. 
I'm  afraid  she  didn't  think  me  good  enough. 

Rose. 
Are  you  serious  ? 
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Freeman. 
Perfectly. 

Algy. 

It  must  have  been  rather  a  sell  for  you. 

Freeman. 
It  was  rather. 

[Rose  goes  to  the  hell  and  rings  it.  She  keeps 
her  finger  on  it.  Her  face  becomes  cold  and 
hard. 

Freeman. 
What  are  you  ringing  for  ? 

Rose. 

[Frigidly.']  Surely  I  can  ring  the  bell  in  my  own 
house  without  accounting  to  you  for  it. 

Freeman. 
You're  not  going  to  do  anything  beastly,  Rose  ? 

[Smith  comes  in. 
Rose. 
Smith,  I  wish  you  to  leave  to-morrow  morning. 

Smith. 
[Astounded.']  Me,  ma'am  ? 

Freeman. 
[Indignantly^  Rose ! 

[These  tioo  speeches  are  said  simidtaneously . 
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Rose. 


\To  Freeman.]  Please  leave  me  alone.  .  .  .  [To 
Smith.]  I  shall  give  you  your  month's  money. 

Smith. 
What  have  I  done,  ma'am  ? 

Rose. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  ofier.  I  shall  expect  you 
to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock. 

Freeman. 
\_In  an  undertone.^  Rose,  you  can't  be  such  a  beast. 

Rose. 

[Vindictively.^  Surely  I  can  dismiss  my  own 
servants  if  I  wish  to.     [To  Smith.]  You  can  go. 

[Smith  tries  to  stifle  a  sob  and  silently  leaves 
the  room. 

Freeman. 

How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? 

Rose. 

Don't  be  absurd,  liow  can  you  expect  me  to 
keep  a  servant  that  you've  been  making  love  to?  It's 
too  disgraceful.  Every  tenant  in  the  fiats  knows  by 
now  that  you've  asked  her  to  marry  you.  If  you 
wanted  to  play  tliose  sorts  of  tricks  you  ought  not  to 
have  come  here.  You've  made  me  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  place. 
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[Freeman  shnujs  his  shoulders,  but  does  not 
answer,  lie  goes  to  the  loindow  and  looks 
out.     Algy  looks  from  one  to  the  other. 

Algy. 
Well,  I  must  be  getting  along. 

Rose. 

[^Turning  on  him.]     Aren't  3'ou  lunching  here? 

Algy. 
No,  I'm  afraid  I  can't.     Didn't  you  know  ? 

Rose. 
[With  tight  lips.]      I  didn't. 

Al(;y. 

How  stupid  of'mother  !  I  told  her  to  ring  you  up 
this  morning  and  tell  you. 

Rose. 
Where  are  you  lunching? 

Algy. 
I?     Oh,  with  Lady  Whitstable. 

Rose. 

Lady  "Whitstable's  out  of  town.  I  saw  in  the  paper 
this  morning  that  she's  got  a  week-end  party  on  the 
river. 
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Algy. 

[Unpe)'ti(,rbed.]  Has  she?  That's  i-ather  awkwai'd, 
isn't  it  ? 

Rose. 

Tom,  will  you  leave  us?  I  want  to  talk  to  Algy 
alone. 

Freeman. 
Certainly.  [lie  goes  out. 

Rose. 
You've  rather  put  your  foot  in  it,  haven't  you  ? 

Algy. 

It  shows  the  danger  of  snobbishness.  If  I'd  said  I 
was  lunching  with  Mrs.  Jones  or  Robinson  you'd  have 
been  none  the  wiser. 

Rose. 

What  are  you  hiding  from  me  ? 

Algy. 
I? 

Rose. 

Oh,  don't  pretend  to  be  stupider  than  you  are.  I 
know  you're  hiding  something  from  me.  Something's 
the  matter.     Why  did  you  tell  me  that  lie  ? 

Algy. 

It  was  stupid  of  me.  I'm  lunching  with  some 
Americans  called  Trevor. 
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EOSK. 

I've  never  heard  of  them. 

Algy. 

They've  managed,  notwithstanding  that,  to  exist, 
and  even  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune. 

Rose. 
[Looking  at  him  sharplT/.]     What  d'you  mean  ? 

Algy. 

If  you  want  to  know,  I'm  proposing  to  marry  their 
young  and  lovely  daughter. 

Rose. 
[Quickb/.]     Are  you  engaged  to  her  ? 

Algy. 
[]Vitk  a  rjniet  smile.]     I  am. 

Rose. 

How  long  has  this  been  going  on  'i 

Algy. 

I  offered  her  my  young  affections  at  a  dance  the 
night  before  last. 

Rose. 

Why  haven't  you  told  me  anything  about  it  < 
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Algy. 

The  Trevors  are  making  a  tour  round  Europe  and 
won't  return  to  London  till  the  late  autumn.  I 
thought  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  you  with  my 
private  aflairs  till  then. 

Rose. 

I  suppose  you  thought  we  mightn't  be  so  ready  to 
take  you  motoring  with  us  in  the  summer  if  .  .  . 

I  She  stops  indignantly. 

Algy. 
[Blandly.]     If  what  ? 

Hose. 
You  liar. 

Algy. 

[Raising  his  eyebrows.]  Because  I  keep  to  myself  a 
perfectly  private  matter  ? 

Rose. 
Is  she  rich  ? 

Algy. 

On  the  contrary,  for  an  American  she's  very  poor. 
She  has  barely  two  thousand  a  year,  poor  thing.  We 
shall  have  to  be  rigidly  economical. 

Rose. 
[Violently.]  Oh,  don't  laugh  all  the  time. 

Algy. 

You  know,  upon  my  word,  I  don't  see  why  you're 
taking  it  like  this. 
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Rose. 


How  could  you  let  me  go  on  making  all  sorts  of 
plans  for  the  future  ?  If  you'd  had  any  decent 
feeling  at  all  you  wouldn't  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  me. 

Algy. 

My  dear  Rose,  women  are  very  peculiar.  We  got 
on  extremely  well  together,  but  you  were  just  as 
little  in  love  with  me  as  I  was  with  you.  It  would  have 
bored  you  if  I'd  made  love  to  you  just  as  much  as  it 
would  have  bored  me  to  do  it.  But  I  knew  quite 
well  that  you  didn't  want  me  to  make  love  to  anyone 
else.  You  liked  to  think  I  was  your  property,  and 
you  were  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  giving 
me  the  chuck  when  you  grew  sick  of  me. 

Rose. 

[Be(jin)iin(j  to  suh  anyrib/.]  There's  not  a  soul  in  the 
world  who  cares  for  me. 

Algy. 

My  dear  Rose,  you're  just  going  to  do  a  very 
foolish  thing.  Now  that  I'm  engaged  to  somebody 
else  you're  going  to  persuade  yourself  that  you're  in 
love  with  me. 

Rose. 

How  can  you  h.ave  the  heart  to  sneer  at  me? 

Algy. 

I'm  not  sneering  at  you.  I'm  just  pointing  out 
how  stupid  it  is  to  want  a  thing  only  when  you  can't 
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get  it.   [He  looks  at  his  watch.]  I'm  afraid  I  mubt  go 
now.     I  suppose  you'll  be  in  to  supper  to-night. 

Rose. 
No! 

Algy. 
What  a  bore !     I  shall  have  to  sup  with  mother. 

Rose. 

You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming 
here  again.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
bore  me. 

Algy. 

Just  as  you  like.  But  you  see  how  wise  I  was  to 
keep  the  happy  news  of  my  engagement  locked  in  my 
own  manly  bosom. 

Rose. 

You'll  be  late  for  your  party. 

Algy, 

[Good-naturedly,  holding  out  his  hand.]  Good-bye. 
I'm  sure  you'll  like  my  wife. 

Rose. 
You  cad. 

[He  gives  a  short  laugh,  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
and  goes  out.  Rose  sinks  into  a  chair  and 
begins  to  cry.     Freeman  comes  in. 

Freeman. 
I  heard  Algy  go.  .  .  .  HuUoa,  what's  the  matter? 
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Rose. 
Hes  gone — for  good. 

Freeman. 

[Gi'aveli/,  after  a  moment's  2Knise.]  I  don't  think  he's 
much  loss. 

Rose. 

Emily's  g<^ne,  and  Cynthia  won't  see  me,  and  now 
he's  gone  too.  Why  have  they  all  left  me  at  once  ? 
What  have  I  done?     I  might  he  plague-stricken. 

Freemax. 

[Gravely.'\  I  think  they  left  you  because  you  never 
tried  to  make  them  your  friends.  You  used  them  for 
your  pleasure  as  they  used  you  for  theirs.  It's  very 
hard  to  make  friends.  It  requires  that  one  should 
give  all  oneself  without  a  thought  of  i-eturn.  .  .  . 
But  you  might  find  it  worth  while. 

Rose. 
I  despise  them  all. 

Freeman. 

[Very  gently i\  You've  got  precious  little  out  of  life 
so  far.  Why  don't  you  try  a  change  ?  You've  got 
a  chance  that  you'll  never  have  again. 

[Rose  looks  away .  hesitating ;  for  a  moment 
she  leavers.  Then  she  hreahs  out  hysteri- 
cally, with  a  kind  of  desj^erate  courage. 

Rose. 

Can    the  Ethiopian  change   his   skin  ?      I'm    not 
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made  like  you,  Tom.  I  must  go  on  as  I've  begun.  If 
a  few  acquaintances  have  left  me  I  can  make  more. 
I'm  not  going  to  worry  my  head  about  them.  \^She 
goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it^^  Herbert. 

Dallas-Baker. 
Yes,  my  dear. 

Rose. 

Be  quick,  I  want  you.  [ZTe  comes  m.]  Herbert, 
let's  go  and  Iinich  at  Prince's^  you  and  I,  shall  we? 
We  can't  lunch  in.  We've  had  a  catastrophe  in  the 
kitchen. 

Dallas-Baker. 

Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Rose. 

[^Hysterically i\  Nothing's  the  matter  with  me. 
But  I'm  bored.  I  want  gaiety.  I  want  the  crowd, 
and  the  band,  and  the  noise. 

Dallas-Baker. 
Just  as  you  like,  my  dear.     But  what  about  Tom  ? 

Freeman. 

I  shall  go  to  my  club.  I've  got  to  see  a  man  there, 
and  it'll  be  a  good  opportunity. 

Rose. 
We  must  huiry  up.     It's  growing  awfully  late. 
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Dallas-Baker. 

I'll  just  go  and  change  my  coat.  I  shan't  be  a 
minute.  [He  goes  out. 

KOSE. 

I  won't  be  bored.  I'm  going  to  amuse  myselt".  I 
want  the  crowd,  and  the  band,  and  the  gaiety.  And 
afterwards  we'll  take  a  taxi  and  go  down  to  Ranelagh. 

[She  stands  trying  to  control  herself,  trying 
to  Jceep  hack  the  stifled  sobs  that  force  them- 
selves from  her.  Dallas-Baker  conies  in, 
having  put  on  his  frock-coat. 

Dallas-Baker. 
Now  I'm  ready,  my  dear. 

Rose. 
Come  on. 

[They  go  out.  The  front  door  is  heard  to  bang. 
A  moment  or  two  later  Freeman  takes  a  jar 
of  flowers  off  the  chimney-piece  and  drops  it 
on  the  floor  near  a  table.  He  smiles  quietly 
to  himself  and  rings  the  bell.  Smith  a2)p)ears. 

Smith. 

[Holding  herself  erect,  trying  to  he  very  dignifled.] 
Did  you  ring,  sir  ? 

Freeman. 

[With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.]  It's  so  stupid  of  me. 
I  knocked  a  flower-glass  over.  Would  you  wipe  up 
the  water  i 
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Smith. 
Ye.«,  sir. 

\She  takes  a  chisier  ciit  of  a  draicer,  goes  dotvn 
on  her  knees,  and  dries  the  carpet.  She  picks 
up  tke^ffouers  and  replaces  them  in  the 
vase. 

Feeemax. 
You've  been  crying. 

Smith. 
[Rather  sharply.^  No,  I  haven't,  .'-ir. 

Freemax. 
I  apologise.   .  .   .  Are  yon  put  out  at  leaving? 
Smith. 

No  one's  ever  given  me  notice  before,  sir.     I  don't 
like  being  spoken  to  like  a  dog. 

Freeman. 
I'm  afraid  it  was  my  fault. 

Smith. 
I  thought  as  much. 

Freemax. 

I'm  very  sorrv.     It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my 
sister  would  take  it  in  that  way. 

Smith. 

(}h,  it  doesn't  matter,  sir.     Cook  .said  it  was  bound 
to  come. 

Frekman. 

Cook  seems  to  be  a  con  filmed  pessimist. 

N 
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8mitji. 
It  won't  take  me  long  to  find  another  place. 

Freeman. 

Why  don't  you  go  right  away  to  your  sister  at 
Sydney  ?  It's  better  than  mouldering  away  in  one 
place  after  another. 

Smith. 

I  can't  do  that  now,  sir.  I  liad  a  letter  from  her 
last  week,  saying  she  and  her  husband  were  coming 
home  for  a  holida}'. 

Freemax. 

Oh !  .  .  .  Would  you  like  to  stay  on  here  ?  I 
dare  say  my  sister  would  .   .  . 

Smith. 

[^Interrupting.^  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  but  I 
shouldn't  like  to  stay  in  a  place  where  I'd  been  given 
notice  for  no  fault  of  niy  own. 

Freeman. 
Sinful  pride,  I  call  that. 

Smith. 
I  call  it  having  a  proper  spirit. 

Freemax. 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  that 
remains  is  Fletcher, 
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Smith. 


Thank  you,  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  I   marry 
Fletcher. 

Freeman. 
Oh? 

SjriYii. 

I've  not  spoken  to  him  for  a  week. 

Freeman. 

Well,  you'll  have  all  the  nioi-e  to  say  when  you're 
married. 

Smith. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  and  told  him  I  wouldn't. 

Freeman. 

Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

Smith. 

[Giving  up  the  effort  to  he  on  her  dignity,  with  a 
little  chuckle.'\  Well,  sir,  d'yoii  remember  that  cork 
you  drew  ? 

Freeman. 

Of  course  I  do.  The  young  Hercules  couldn't 
manage  it,  could  he? 

Smith. 

Well,  I  told  him  if  he  couldn't  draw  a  cork  that 
a  gentleman  could  draw,  he  must  be  a  weak  little 
thinsf. 
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Freeman. 


I  don't  think   that's  very  logical.     It  only  means 
that  I'm  a  strong  big  one. 

S.MITU. 

I  was  only  chatiing  him,  sir,  but  be  got  quite  nisty 
About;  itj  and  one  thing  led  to  another;  and  at  last, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  toLl  iiim  he  could  take 
himself  off.  And  last  We  Inesday  he  went  out  witli 
•  *"he  girl  upstairs. 

Fkeemax. 

Well,  that's  disposed  of  Fletcher,  hasn't  it  ? 

S.MITH. 

never  really  liktjd  him. 

Fkeeman. 

Tt  seems  to  me  you're  nxther  at  a  loose  end.  .  .  . 
Why  don't  you  change  your  mind  and  marry  me  ? 

Smith. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir ;  but  when  I  say  no,  I 
m  can  no. 

Freemax. 

I  know  you're  very  nice,  but  you  can't  be  so  different 
as  all  that  from  the  rest  of  your  sex. 

Smitji. 
It  w^ouldn't  do,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
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Fkeemax. 

You  can  go  home  for  a  few  days  while  I  get  a 
special  licence.  Then  I'll  come  down  and  marry  you, 
and  we  can  start  off  immediately  afterwards. 

[Smith  does  nut  ansiver.    She  smiles  sht/l//  and 
looks  down.     She  is  ohvioushj  ivaverin(/. 

Freeman. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  me  personally  ? 

Smith. 
[With  a  little  smile. '\  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Freeman. 

Yoii  know,  at  fiist  I  asked  you  to  marry  me 
because  I  wanted  a  wife.  Now  I  ask  you  to  marry 
me  because  I  want  you. 

Smith. 
Cook  was  quite  right.    I  ought  to  have  left  at  once. 

Freeman. 

Oh,  damn  Cook.  \Seeing  (i  look  of  surprise  come  on 
her  face  as  she  glances  np  at  tiie  chimne/j-jnece.]  What's 
the  matter  ? 

Smith. 

I  was  wondering  how  you  could  have  knocked  them 
flowers  off  the  table  when  I  remember  putting  them 
on  the  mantelpiece. 
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Freeman. 

I  didn't  knock  them  ovei\  1  put  them  ver}'-  carefully 
on  the  floor  so  that  you  should  have  the  bother  of 
clearing  them  up. 

Smith. 

[irifA  a  latigh.]  You  are  a  caution. 

Freeman. 

Well  ? 

Smith. 
I  must  go  and  get  my  box  packed. 

Freeman. 

You're  not  going  out  of  this  room  till  you've  given 
me  at  least  one  sensible  reason  why  you  won't 
marry  me. 

Smith. 

Who's  going  to  prevent  me  ? 

Freeman. 
I  am. 

Smith. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it. 

[She  tries  to  pass  him,  hut  he  catches  hold  of 
her  wrists. 

Frei:.man. 
No,  you  don't. 

Smith. 
[Bee/inning  to  get  cross.]  Will  you  let  me  go  ? 
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Freeman. 
I  will  not. 

Smith. 

I  refused  you  because  you're  a  gentleman,  and  you 
can't  get  over  that. 

Freeman. 

But,  my  deal',  no  gentleman  would  ever  raise  his 
hand  to  a  woman. 

Smith. 

\]Vit]t  a  laugh.]  You've  got   an  answer  to   every- 
thing. 

Freeman. 
So  have  you,  but  yours  is  never  the  right  one. 

Smith. 
It  seems  there's  no  getting  you  to  take  no. 

FllEEMAN. 

Not  such  a  fool. 

Smith. 
Then  perhaps  it'll  be  better  if  I  make  it  yes. 

Freeman. 

[2\iking  her  in  his  arvis.]  You  are  a  dear.     Now 
tell  me  what  your  name  is. 

Smith. 
Mary. 
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Freemax. 

How  clever  <  f  you  !     That's  just  wh.at  I  wanted  it 
to  be.     (live  me  a  kiss.  [He  kisses  her. 

Freemax. 

Well  ? 

Smith. 
[JVifh  a  happy  sigJi..'\   It's  rather  nice. 
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